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Sia almerican Olean and watch your designs take shape. We make it easy 
Taie even the most extraordinary idea into a dazzling reality, no matter what 
ПА ИД shape уои select. In American Olean's “Design Takes Shape” booklet, 


d hundreds of ideas to help integrate tile borders, corners 


m American Olean behind you, 
Ше s по felling what you can do. 


s with architectural forms. You'll see renderings evolve in ceramic tile as 
ТАТ: of art. Only American Olean gives specifiers a single source tile design 
Tov EVE full range of colors and finishes in glazed floor and wall tile, porcelain 
ITE атту tile and ceramic mosaics. Ask your American Olean representative 


ial ЈС 51011 Takes Shape”, and turn your vision into a masterpiece. 
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Call (215) 393-2147 for referral to 


your local American Olean representative 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
BIRD BARRIER [E] 


Put an end to bird 
clutter with EXE 
Nixalite's stainless 
steel porcupine 
wire. 


The wire barriers, 
called Nixalite, can 
be applied to any 
exterior structure 
contour for humane li 
and effective ттт 
protection from 
annoying bird 
defacement. 


Nixalite is virtually 
maintenance free 


and inconspicuous. | ml | 
Proven reliable for 


almost a half 


NIXALITE® of AMERICA INC 
1025 16th AVE - PO. BOX 727 
East Moline, IL 61244 
309/755-8771 Fax 309/755-0077 
* Specialists in Bird Control 


Fax Free - 800/624-1196 


© 1993 Nixalite of America Inc 
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Distinctive Lighting for Distinguished Architecture 


Kim's Outdoor Tube System 
offers a distinctive solution to 
' site lighting, complementing a 
wide variety of architectural 
forms. Clean lines and preci- 
sion detailing reinforce the 
progressive image of its sur- 
rounding architecture and site. 
At night, the OTS provides out- 
standing illumination and vis- 
ual security. Available in 6" and 
8" diameters, 70W to 400W, 
12' to 30' pole heights, and 
uncompromised Kim quality. 


Pittsburgh International Airport 


KIM LIGHTING 


16555 East Gale Ave., Post Office Box 1275 
City of Industry, Calif. 91749 • 818/968-5666 
FAX 818/330-3861 
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ANDERSEN HELPS A PAIR OF ARCHITECT 


“То honor the past, we used a gable- 
ended pitched roof design for this city 
hall;' said architect John Weidt. “For the 
days ahead, a contemporary entry/wing 
was defined using a crisp, clean curtain 
wall design? 

And fenestration? They used the 
Andersen CADD-I° software program to 
explore options. "Andersen? windows were 
the logical choice;' said architect Jon 
Thorstenson. “Their wood interiors were 
historically correct and you don't have to 


maintain their vinyl exteriors? 


Andersen® wood. Perma-Shield* vinyl. 
Andersen software. Solutions for architects 
who have to be in two times at one place. 

For the name of your Andersen 
representative, call 1-800-426-7691. 

Or write Andersen Commercial Group?" 


Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. 


CHASKA PROJECT 

CITY HALL. ARCHITECT: 

CHASKA, JON 

MINNESOTA. THORSTENSON. 

DESIGN ишк INSIDE CORNER DETAIL 
ARCHITECT: THORSTENSON, 

JOHN WEIDT. GROVER, LTD. DUE = 
THE WEIDT EDINA, MN. El oo« 
GROUP. 


CHASKA, MN. 


APTURE TWO DIFFERENT ERAS. 


5 "i 1, WOOD TRIM 
6 gu. 2. METAL STUDS/BLANKET INSULATION 
М е 3. СҮР BOARD 
10- 4. WOOD BLOCKING 
2 p 5. ANDERSEN” FLEXIFRAME" UNIT 
i DHF 6. ANDERSEN" EXTENSION JAMBS 
; ' 7. SEALANT/JOINT BACKING 
12 8. SHEATHING 
9. 5" PNTD STEEL COLUMN 


10. STEEL PLATE WELDED TO METAL STUDS 
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11. METAL PANEL 


12. INSULATION TYPICAL 


13. STEEL PLATE W/'T' WELDED TO COLUMN 


14. STEEL PLATE W/SLOTTED HOLES WELDED TO 'T 


15. THROUGH BOLT 


16. METAL PANEL/METAL STUD WALL 


SILL DETAIL 


The Pilkington Wall .. 


$ 
Wor 203° 


The Pilkington Planar 
System... 


Structural Glazing 
on any Plane 


You won't find a better supported 
system anywhere! 


e» 


PILKINGTON 
BY W&W 


For more information call: 
W&W SALES LTD. 
1-800-452-7925 (914) 425-4000 (NYS) 
Fax: (914) 425-6156 
W&W SALES LTD.-WEST 
(909) 784-4718 Fax: (909) 784-8518 
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ANOTHER REASON To USE PELLA® WINDOWS 


Pella design solutions— 
free for the calling. 
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atever your design challenge, 

you can find a unique solution with 
the Pella’ Architectural Design Manual. It has detailed information on all 
our windows and doors, plus innovative applications in offices, hotels, 
Schools, and historic renovations. And it's free to qualified architects and 


designers. Call 1-800-54-PELLA or send for your free copy today. 


Quality like this only comes from Pella. 
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ARCHITECTURA 
DESIGN MANUAL 
DIVISION 8 - Doors and Winco 
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Gall or write for a free Pella? Architectural 
Design Manual. 


CODE: A224G4AG 


NAME | 
TITLE | 
COMPANY | 
ADDRESS | 
CITY | 
STATE ZIP | 

= ча ше шыш пшр П 
PHONE ( | 
(Answer 1 24 а! | 
Pella Information Center WINDOWS } 
Р.О. Box 308, Moline, IL 61265-0308 € DOORS | 


©1994 Pella Corporation, 102 Main Street, Pella, ІА 50219 
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(01994 Bradley Corporation 


Introducing Terreon" Solid Surface Material. 


To look at it, you'd think it was polished 
granite. And the way it resists stains, 
burns and impact, you'd think it was 
stainless steel. It's Terreon; a new solid 
surface material now available on the 
next generation of Bradley Multi-Fount 
washfountains. 


тм 


The advantages go beyond the 
surface. Terreon is a solid material, not 
a coating to be scratched or worn off 


Terreon" is a solid surface material, not 
a coating that can scratch or erode. 


with time. In the unlikely 
event of damage, it can even be repaired 
on-site. And to complement your wash- 
room design, Terreon is available in 
two attractive colors. Call Bradley at 
(414) 251-6000 for more information. 
And discover what New Age Rock will 
do for your next washroom project. 


CORPORATION y 


Always A Step Ahead Of The Crowd." 


9101 Fountain Blvd., Menomonee Falls, WI 53051 Circle 50 on information card 
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Annual Review of American 
Architecture 

This year’s review examines buildings 
designed by local architects in six re- 
gions of the country. 


Rural Heritage 
Smith House 
Writer's Studio 
Segall House 
Garden Shed 

By Heidi Landecker 


Civic Pride 

Chattanooga Visitors Center 
Faulkner County Detention Facility 
Newport News Airport 
Environmental Education Center 
By Robert A. Ivy, Jr. 


Boundaries of Light 

West Bath District Courthouse 
Class of 1959 Chapel 
Discovery Museum 

Robert M. Ayer Observatory 
By Donald Albrecht 


Architecture for Architects 
Design Collective Headquarters 
Skolnick Partnership Offices 


AIA New York Chapter Headquarters 


Philadelphia Chapter of the AIA 
By Edward Gunts 
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By Justin Henderson 
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Technology & Practice 


Introduction 


High Tech Idealist 

The AIA’s 1994 Gold Medalist, Norman 
Foster, has developed a one-room practice 
into a 250-person firm with global reach 


and a newfound environmental vision. 
By Colin Davies 


Designing With Fritted Glass 

Ceramic coatings that are silk-screened 
onto glass panels elevate the energy-saving 
and decorative potential of curtain walls, 


windows, and skylights. 
By Raul A. Barreneche 


Context and Responsibility 

Eschewing a signature style, 1994 AIA Firm 
Award winner Bohlin Cywinski Jackson tai- 
lors its projects to the particulars of site, 
program, and the spirit of place. 

By M. Lindsay Bierman 


New Roles for Multimedia 

Architects are tapping computer and video 
technologies to enrich presentations with 
sound and movement and convince clients 
of a design’s possibilities. 

By B.J. Novitski 
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A custom oak billiards table in the game room; a cherry bookcase in the library. These distinctive woods serve 
to define a room's individual style. But until now, it was hard to coordinate that style, because the major wood 
window manufacturers offered the choice of pine, pine and more pine. That was the inspiration behind 
Weather Shield's wood window upgrades. Only Weather Shield offers you a choice of True Oak™ and 


Cherrywood," as well as traditional pine windows. So now you can offer the uniqueness and personal style 


WV EIN DD COW; IIN TE FRIORS 


your clients are looking for. | Weather Shield would never offer mere style without substance: We demand 
that the quality of these windows be every bit as high as the quality of the wood. All windows have a consis- 
tent profile for a uniform look. We use one-piece jambs for clean lines without nail holes. Our aluminum cladding 
option is extruded, rather than roll-formed, for added durability. And as a finishing touch, we use only the 


finest bright brass hardware as optional components. Weather Shield has the industry's widest line of win- 
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dow styles, sizes and shapes. And you can select True Oak, Cherrywood or pine across the entire product 
line. An even more attractive idea is combining these wood upgrades with other Weather Shield options. Like 
Supersmart? which set the industry standard for energy efficiency. Supersmart features triple glazing, 
two argon gas-filled airspaces as well as two Low E Squared glass surfaces. Another option is Kleen-Shield?" - 


a factory-applied co-polymer coating which helps windows stay cleaner...longer | With Weather Shield - 


HOO MES INTERIORS. 


wood upgrades, you now have the ability to match windows апа doors with a home's cabinets, flooring, wood trim 
and furnishings. But whatever the project, when you go with Weather Shield, it's a perfect match. For the name 
of the Weather Shield dealer nearest you, call 1-800-477-6808, ext 235 between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. CST. 


THERE'S M1@OQRE TC» SEE IN A WEATHER SHIELD WINDOw™. 


WEATHER SHIELD 
WINDOwsSs & DOORS 
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A 65,000 SQUARE FOOT FLOOR IN A 
NEO-CLASSIC TURN-OF-IHE-CENTURY 
LANDMARK. CONVERT THIS 
HISTORICALLY CERTIFIED SPACE FOR 
THE CITY'S HOT AD AGENCY. 

FROM DESIGN TO MOVE-IN: 

EIGHT MONTHS. 


YOU NEED OPTIONS. 


At Mannington Commercial, 
we want the environment 
you're creating to be as grand. 

intimate. Elegant. Austere. Spare. 
Or as spectacular as you do. 
Which is why we provide you 
with more than 1200 flooring options. 
No single source in the flooring 
industry gives you as many color, texture, 
design and styling options as 
Mannington Commercial. And all have 
been specifically designed to work 
together and complement each other. 
And no single source provides 
you with as wide a range of service 
options, from the planning stages, 
through installation, and beyond. 
Flooring options. Design options. 
Service options. All these options make 
Mannington Commercial your best 
option. 
To find out more about 
what your Mannington options are, 


call 1-800-241-2262. 
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MANNINGTON. 


SHEET VINYL = VINYL COMPOSITION TILE 
MODULAR CARPET ™ 6 FOOT CARPET 
BROADLOOM CARPET 


Editor's Page 


The Art of 
Architecture 


In the rush to redefine their 
role, architects are losing sight 
of the importance of design. 


any architects and observers believe 

the profession today is in a steep 

decline, blaming its demise on an 
overemphasis on esthetics. These critics argue 
that clients are more interested in delivery 
than design and contend that construction 
managers, contractors, and engineers are be- 
ing hired over architects, who have for too 
long concentrated on artistry, rather than on 
business. Handwringing and moralizing over 
this cruel fate is the order of the day. Anyone 
who discusses or presents buildings in purely 
theoretical or formalist terms is dismissed as 
promoting the stars. 

Ironically, this esthetic backlash comes at 
a time when architects are gaining a more 
prominent position in the minds of the pub- 
lic. The consumer market for architect-de- 
signed products, from furniture to jewelry, is 
growing; Michael Graves recently opened his 
own store in Princeton (pages 30-31 this is- 
sue) to sell his popular wares directly to the 
public. Several recent Hollywood films—Jun- 
gle Fever, Sleepless in Seattle, Intersection, Indecent 
Proposal—include architects as lead charac- 
ters, portrayed as sensitive individuals con- 
cerned with human relationships. And the 
biggest blockbuster exhibition of the season, 
“Frank Lloyd Wright: Architect” at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art (MoMA) in New York 
City, treats the public to an old-fashioned 
portrait of the architect: an artistic genius 
with a forceful vision of how buildings can 
change our society for the better. The popu- 
larity of the Wright show and its spin-off ex- 
hibitions, books, and reproductions indicate 
that the public is still buying the value of ar- 
chitecture as art, even if the profession isn’t. 
Granted, given the recession and archi- 

tects’ shrinking role in the construction in- 
dustry, steps must be taken to encourage 
new project delivery methods and alternative 
careers in the public and corporate sectors. 
But in their newfound rush to right profes- 
sional wrongs, architects shouldn't point the 
finger at design, blaming the so-called star 
system for the downfall of lesser talents. 


Nor should esthetics be segregated from 
building technologies and social responsibil- 
ity as an either/or proposition. The best archi- 
tecture, as underscored by Wright’s oeuvre at 
MoMA, combines form, technology, and 
functionality into a unified, uplifting whole. 

While architects must diversify their prac- 
tices to gain a competitive advantage, they 
should not denigrate the role played by de- 
sign, but educate their clients to its impor- 
tance. We not only need movies and 
television shows with architects in leading 
roles, but also more risk-taking exhibitions 
on contemporary architecture as well as pub- 
lic consciousness-raising events focused on ar- 
chitects’ singular talents. 

Rather than pretend design doesn’t mat- 
ter, architects should fight for its survival. 
Design skills, after all, are what primarily dis- 
tinguish architects from contractors, engi- 
neers, facility managers, and other players in 
the construction process. 

Securing more commissions, leading pro- 
ject teams, and changing the face of commu- 
nities are all meaningless if the tangible 
results lack artistic conviction. Architects 
must disavow the notion that esthetics are 
superfluous and become impassioned about 
the ability to shelter, inspire, and humanize 
society through the design of buildings. The 
art of architecture matters. 


Dehn lt. Diwa 
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WHY OUR NEW OPTIMA PLUS 
FOR CLOSETS 
WEARS A DIFFERENT HAT 


Our new "hat" has a button. Press it and our 
Optima Plus® Flushometer operates manually. Now 
you can have the benefits of electronics with the 
convenience of user operation. 

We put a button on our closet Optima Plus 
Flushometers for a good reason: users wanted it. 
We created the concept of Optima Plus with users 
in mind: • Fast, One-trade Installation e Infrared 
Battery Operation e Battery-Replacement Indicator 
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e Sloan Quality e A.D.A. Compliance. Optima Plus 
provides superior hygiene to restrooms. It reduces 
odor, eliminates costly chemicals and helps 
conserve water. 

For more information about our Optima 
Plus with its new button for closets, 
call 1-800-745-0800 and press Ext. 104 for 
information or Ext. 105 to place a 


direct order. eL OAN. 


Sloan Valve Company 
10500 Seymour Avenue 
Franklin Park; IL 60131 


Nw there is a glass of such 
striking beauty that it draws the 
eye like a magnet. A glass 
whose unique aquamarine color 
transforms buildings glazed with 
it from mere architectural 
objects into performances of 
visual artistry. Azurlite? glass 
from PPG. 

But while Azurfite glass is 
perhaps the most beautiful float 
glass available for architectural 
glazing, its stunning visual 
performance is only half of its 
story. Азийе glass is also a 
solar control glass of unsurpassed 
performance. 

With a full 7196 light trans- 
| mission in 6 mm thickness, 
spectrally selective Azurlite glass 
allows designers to realize all 
the openness, aesthetics, and 
efficiencies of daylighting. Yet 
its outstanding 0.58 shading 
coefficient provides solar heat 
gain management that delivers 
| coolness and comfort. An 
unmatched performance ratio 

of 0.71/058—1.22. 
See for yourself how 

the performance of 

Azurlite glass can help 


your designs dominate 
7 the skyline. Contact 
your glass supplier or 
glazing contractor. 
Or call 1-800-2-GET-PPG 


| for more information and a 


| Íree sample. 


AZURLITE 


Glass by PPG Industries 
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Letters 


Defending the Met 

I take issue with Jayne Merkel's crit- 
icism of the new 19th-century gal- 
leries at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (ARCHITECTURE, February 
1994, page 39). Merkel says that she 
looked in vain for limestone, plaster, 
and brocade only to find sheetrock. 
Apparently, she did not see the 
French limestone door surrounds 
and baseboards, the heavy plaster 
cornices and coves, and the carefully 
glazed walls—which are not 
sheetrock but heavy blue-board cov- 
ered with three coats of plaster. She 
says the new galleries lack a "formal 
entrance sequence." Yet visitors en- 
tering from the second-floor elevator 
pass through four impressive portals. 
She calls the moldings "insubstan- 
tial," but once again she is wrong. 
They are custom-cast plaster, and 
the proportions are taken directly 
from Vignola and Palladio. 

Gary Tinterow 

Engelbard Curator 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

New York City 


5 minute plots 


In her article, Jayne Merkel laments 
the choice of an architect who is not 
well known for the reworking of the 
galleries. Since when is popularity a 
criterion for awarding work? This 
exclusiveness only reinforces the mo- 
nopoly that a relatively few firms 
have on high-profile projects. 

Brian J. Billings 

Norristown, Pennsylvania 


Criticism of the Met’s new galleries 
should focus on design, detailing, 
and construction rather than cheap 
shots at design work by people who 
aren't registered architects. Design 
quality, not registration, is the mat- 
ter at hand. The Met’s new galleries 
deserve serious analysis, as do the is- 
sues of Classical architecture and 
contemporary museum design. 
John Robbins, AIA 

Oxford, Mississippi 


The redesign of the galleries is a re- 

markably sensitive—and sensible— 
response to the Beaux-Arts context 

of the Met. It is not Neoclassical, 


though it shares some of Neoclassi- 
cism’s bias in favor of design expres- 
sion versus material construction. 
Lighting and ventilation for the 
preservation of antique objects was 
no less of a challenge when the gal- 
leries were first designed than it is 
now, and the Tinterow-Harvey- 
Holm response to it is more sophisti- 
cated and certainly more informed 
by experience than the installation 
that preceded it. 

Stephen Falatko, АТА 

Institute for the Study 

of Classical Architecture 

New York City 


I found the new galleries at the Met 
to be a vast improvement over the 
stark and confusing Andre Meyer 
Galleries, which formerly held the 
artwork. Each individual space is 
well proportioned and thoughtfully 
detailed in the Classical mode. The 
galleries are anything but cramped 
and shoddy as Merkel suggests. 
Martin Brandwein, AIA 

Brooklyn, New York 


Now, with a new low price, the 

HP DesignJet 200 monochrome 
inkjet plotter is more affordable 
than ever. 
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It’s true. For about the price of the 
average pen plotter, the HP DesignJet 
200 gives you crisp, 300-dpi, D-size 
plots in under five minutes. 


Of course, HP’s proven inkjet technolo: 
means more than just fast plotting. It 
means no more pen-related problems. 
No more skipped lines. No more pen 
clogging. And our smooth, quiet writin 


Events 


May 13 


` Submission deadline for New Utah 


Housing, a competition to develop 
affordable housing projects, spon- 
sored by the Salt Lake Community 
Development Corporation and 
ASSIST. Contact: (801) 364-4230 or 
(801) 532-1727. 


May 13-16 

AIA National Convention at the Los 
Angeles Convention Center. Con- 
tact: (202) 626-7395. 


May 21 

Symposium on wood timber trusses 
sponsored by the Delaware Valley 
Chapter of the Association for 
Preservation Technology. Contact: 
(610) 565-1131. 


june 1 

Materials submission deadline for 
the 1994 Hudson Valley Design 
Awards, cosponsored by West- 
chester/Mid-Hudson and Eastern 
New York AIA chapters. Contact: 
(914) 485-7844. 


June 3-4 

Forms for the 21st Century, a court- 
house design symposium, sponsored 
by New York AIA chapter's Com- 
mittee on Architecture for Justice, 
in New York City. Contact: (212) 
529-8131. 


June 5-7 

Wallace Clement Sabine Symposium 
on Architectural Acoustics, held in 
conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Acoustical Society of 
America, in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Contact: (617) 253-1703. 


June 13-15 

NeoCon '94: The Building Show, at 
the Merchandise Mart in Chicago. 
Contact: (800) 680-4636. 


June 14-18 

Remaking the Classics: Historic 
Theaters Performing in Today’s 
Markets, a conference sponsored by 
the League of Historic American 
Theaters, in Los Angeles. Contact: 


(202) 783-6966. 


June 20-23 
Architecture/Engineering/Construc- 
tion Systems "94, a conference on 
automation systems for building de- 
signers, in Washington, D.C. Con- 
tact: (203) 665-0153. 


June 22 

Computer Tools and Client De- 
mands: New Methods for Architec- 
tural Practice, a conference 
sponsored by the AIA Computer- 
Aided Practice PIA, in Washington, 
D.C. Contact: (202) 626-7482. 


June 24 

Design Pride '94, the first interna- 
tional lesbian and gay design confer- 
ence, in New York City. Contact: 
(212) 969-8773. 


June 24-26 

Construction Specifications Insti- 
tute annual convention and trade 
show for providers of commercial 
construction products, materials, 
and services, in San Francisco. Con- 


tact: (703) 684-0300. 


То the 


$2995 


system makes the HP DesignJet 200 
ideal for any office environment. And 
with the addition of legs, the DesignJet 
200 converts from a desktop to a free- 
standing plotter. 


So get the plotter that saves you as 
much time as it does money. Call 
1-800-851-1170, Ext. 7720 for the loca- 
tion of your local HP demo dealer? 


Circle 16 on information card 


Up HEWLETT® 


PACKARD 


*E-size model priced at just $3,995. Suggested U.S. list prices. Price does not 
include optional legs and bin. Plot images courtesy of Autodesk, Inc. !In Canada, 
call 1-800-387-3867, Ext. 7720. ©1994 Hewlett-Packard Company PE12402 
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Complete with watchdog, 
doorman and nameplate. 
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The Siedle infrared movement sensor acts like a 
trusty watchdog. It detects and signals movement 
within a 40-foot radius of your front door. 

Even better than Fido, it turns on the front light 
automatically. It also activates the Siedle CCD 
video camera - a permanent eye on the outside 
that instantly transmits to the system's video 
monitor on the inside. Now that you're in the 


picture, let's talk about the sound. The Siedle System 


HT 611-01 house phone ensures perfect clarity 
thanks to the Siedle electret microphone. Besides 


the door release button, it offers six other functions 


you can choose from to adapt it to your individual 
lifestyle. 


The Siedle System HT 611-01 House 
Phone. A single system answering 
many needs. With an extremely low 
profile for mounting on a wall 

or table-top. Variable lateral frame 
available in highly polished black 
or aluminum or black and white 
Korian. Award-winning innovative 
design '91. 


ЕТТУ 


It can be programmed to switch on lights, open 
the garage door, raise and lower blinds, and more. 
Or it can put you in instant touch with up to six 
rooms in your home. 

With the modular Siedle-Vario® system, you can put 
together a complete communication center right 
at your door. Everything from a code and control 
module (for opening doors, switching lights on 
and off, and a whole lot more besides) to a 
handsome nameplate. In fact, the whole system 
looks so good it has won a number of awards 

for outstanding design. To find out more, just send 
in the reply coupon - or call 800-874-3353, 

fax 215-353-9716. 


Б. Accessible Systems For The Physically Challenged. 


Intercommunication systems. 


Send to: Siedle Communication 
Systems of America, Inc. PA 6, 
750 Parkway, Broomall, PA 19008 


Please send me further information 
on Siedle communication systems 


Name, 


Address, 


State/Zip code, 


Phone. 


SSS SIEDLE 
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Residential Lighting 
Randall Whitehead 

This full-color book, written 
by one of the nation’s fore- 
most lighting designers, offers 
lush visual presentation of 


i 


RESIDENTIAL 
pog mu Ww G 


Randall Whitehead 


QM: 


S ecd. 


COTTAGES 


“Jolin. de Visser Sind Judy Rose 


AIA Press In Full Color 


many creative lighting designs 
for residential interiors. 
Wi 1993, AIA Press 

9" x 12", 192 pages 

Order #243 

$39.95/$27.95 AIA, hardcover 


Moore, Ruble, and Yudell: 
Houses and Housing 

This handsome presentation of 
the internationally acclaimed 
firm’s influential contemporary 
housing architecture is filled 


AU THE 


- WATERS EDGE 


with color photographs and 
illustrations, 
Wi 1993, AIA Press 

9" x 12", 192 pages 

Order #379 

$39.95/$27.95 AIA, hardcover 


NEW 


Graham Gund 


This collection of outstanding 
projects by the highly respect- 
ed Boston architect loudly 
proclaims that architecture 
need not consist only of 
understated materials and 
form. 

Wi 1994, AIA Press 

9" x 12", 288 pages 

Order #J241 

$50/$35 AIA, hardcover 


Interior Designers’ 
Showcase of Color 


John & Melanie Aves 


Lavishly illustrated 
with interiors grouped 
by primary, secondary, 
pastel, and neutral 
color palettes, this 
informative book lays 
the groundwork for 
using color to create 
mood and histori- 
cal context. 

Wi 1994, AIA Press 
97 x 10%", 160 
pages 
Order #242 
$29,95/$20.95 AIA, 
paperback 


To order, call toll free 800-365-ARCH (2724). 
Please mention code number x155 when ordering, 


John de Visser & Judy 
A spectacular visual tour í 
Canadian lake cottages. An 
ideal summer-style book filled 
with over 200 beautiful, sun- 
dappled color photos. | 
Ш 1991, Stoddart Publishing 
10%" x 10%", 158 pages 
Order #439 

$38/$26.60 AIA, hardcover 


At the Water’s Edge 

John de Visser & Judy Ross 
A private look at the elegant 
boathouses of Ontario’s 
Muskoka Lakes region. Over 
200 color photos reveal the 
interiors of both new and his- 
toric water built structures. 
1993, Stoddart Publishing 

10%" x 10%", 158 pages 

Order #3440 

$38/$26.60 AIA, hardcover 


Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
Recent Work 


Introduction by Stanley 
Tigerman 


This second volume on one 0} 

America’s finest atchitects cel 

ebrates his great projects in 

beautifully illustrated, fu 
color volume. 

Ш 1904, AIA Press 
9' x 12", 240 pages 
Order #J365 к 
$49.95/$34.95 AIA, hardcove 


Stop by Boot 
#1162 on the 
AIA Exhibition 
Floor. 


AIAPress 


XEROX 


W- measure success in 


thousandths of seconds. 

It could be a new wing, 
better air flow or a tighter 
suspension. Getting 
technology from the CAD 
station to the track can 

be just as important as a 
well-run pit stop. 

We needed a plain-paper 
copier that could keep pace. 
Wide format, compact and 
easy to use. Our Xerox 
Reseller had the perfect 
solution— the 2515. Now 
it's an integral component 
in our winning formula. 


“For us, the race is getting 
the technology to the track." 


The Xerox 2515 

Engineering Copier 

* Versatile point-of-need 
copier fits in any work 
environment 
Presentation-quality 
plain-paper copies up 
to 36 inches wide 
Copy original drawings, 
bluelines and CAD plots 
onto bond, vellum or film 
Three-year Total 
Satisfaction Guarantee — 
the best in the industry 


For more information on 
the Xerox 2515 Engineering 
Copier and other produc- 
tivity solutions, call your 
Xerox Authorized Reseller 
or 1-800-937-7397, 
ext. 8262. 


Circle 62 on information card 


Engineering Systems 


XEROX and XEROX 25159 are trademarks of 
Xerox Corporation. ©1994, Xerox Corporation 
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These visionary firms took 
control of their project aod 
financial management future 


mus АСС ША Сей 


(Project Management/ Accounting Software) 


Created in 1979, PMAS 


was one of the first in-house 


Eo ood eg 
packages available for A/Es. : NE 


ان 


Come see the package designed for A/Es 
and owned by A/Es at: 


AIA Expo94, Booth 239/337 _ 
ant R A/E/C SYSTEMS 94, Booth 1070 
ej mbursable Track For a demo at the show, call :1-800-448-06 


Sear agen AE 
We May Not Be Your First 


PROJECT MANAGEMENT/ACCOUNTING PACKAGE, 
ress: 


Business We Will Be Your Last Phone # 


Systems, Inc. Circle 64 on information card 


Following a decade of leadership 


in the field, our goal is to be the 
UNCHALLENGED LEADER. 


2900 West Maple Rd., Suite 107 800-448-0601 / 810-649-5457 (fax) DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Troy, Michigan 48084 
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GREENING OF THE! 


WHITE HOUSE 


TITA FIT. 


ся; HiGHLIGHTS OF 


PHASE ONE 


ACTIONS LIST 


Green Plan Unveiled 
for White House 


On Earth Day last year, President 
Bill Clinton issued a directive to 
make the White House a model for 
energy efficiency and waste reduc- 
tion and a showcase for new environ- 
mental technologies. To help the 
president meet this challenge, the 
AIA coordinated a three-day “Green- 
ing of the White House” workshop 
last summer that involved 100 ex- 
perts in architecture, engineering, 
building management, and other re- 
lated fields. The team investigated 
the heating and cooling systems of 
the Executive Mansion and adjoin- 
ing Old Executive Office Building, 
their building envelopes, indoor air 
quality, water and waste manage- 
ment, and lighting systems. 

The results of the July 1993 work- 
shop and those of earlier energy and 
environmental audits conducted by 
the Department of Energy and the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
were compiled into a comprehensive 
report released in March. The “Phase 
I Action Plan” outlines more than 
50 retrofit measures and system up- 
grades that will be undertaken in the 
White House, the Old Executive Of- 
fice Building, and support facilities. 

The measures include upgrading 
lighting systems with energy-effi- 
cient compact fluorescent and metal 
halide fixtures to reduce electricity 
consumption by 65 percent to 75 


percent; installing thermostatic con- 
trol valves on existing steam radia- 
tors; replacing air-conditioning units 
with more efficient models; and in- 
creasing recycling and conservation 
efforts. Historic skylights will also be 
refurbished to increase daylighting, 
and insulated windows will be in- 
stalled throughout the Old Execu- 
tive Office Building. A number of 
the proposed retrofits have already 
been accomplished, including up- 
grading lighting systems and in- 
stalling energy-efficient appliances; 
other recommended measures should 
be completed by spring 1996. 

Preliminary work on the second 
phase of the White House project 
has already been completed by a 
team coordinated by the AIA and the 
Department of Energy. This phase is 
scheduled for completion in the fall 
and includes the construction of 
mock-ups of energy-efficient offices. 
These offices will integrate daylight- 
ing with more efficient lighting and 
cooling systems. The third and 
fourth phases of the project, which 
require congressional authorization 
and will comprise such large-scale 
measures as a full HVAC system up- 
grade, are targeted for completion 
by the end of the decade. 

As part of the AIA’s ongoing com- 
mitment to the greening of the 
White House, the Institute plans to 
develop an educational package—a 
“workshop-in-a-box”—that will 
help Americans replicate the success 


Envelope Improve thermal integrity of 


of measures implemented at the 
White House in their own houses. 

The greening of the White House 
is a step in the right direction, but 
the project does little to satisfy envi- 
ronmental groups lamenting Clin- 
ton's disappointing track record on 
environmental issues in his first year 
of office. The retrofits should cut the 
mansion's $1.6 million annual en- 
ergy bill by about 30 percent, but 
the benefits are mainly symbolic. 

"The Clinton administration has 
done a good job putting the environ- 
mental issues on the table, but it 
has not exerted the leadership neces- 
sary to move them through Con- 
gress,” notes Carl Pope, executive 
director of the Sierra Club, a grass- 
roots environmental group. 

For example, environmental advo- 
cates point to the approval Vice 
President Al Gore gave to a contro- 
versial hazardous-waste incinerator 
in East Liverpool, Ohio, that he had 
initially opposed; they cite Interior 
Secretary Bruce Babbitt’s compro- 
mise with sugar farmers in Florida 
that allows continued polluting of 
the Everglades; and they count the 
dismantling of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality—along with the 
failure to elevate the Environmental 
Protection Agency to cabinet sta- 
tus—Aall as disturbing signs that the 
Clinton administration is settling for 
an environmental policy that does 
not live up to its campaign 
promises.—Raul A. Barreneche 
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SHIMER / HEDRICH-BLESSING 


CONNECTICUT HOUSE: Elliott Associates. 


CHRIS J. ROBERTS 


STEVE ROSENTHAL 


ARROW INTERNATIONAL: Stephanie Mallis. 


AIA Announces Honor 
Awards for Interiors 


Eight projects were selected this Jan- 
uary to receive the AIA Honor 
Awards for Interiors. А four-person 
jury, chaired by Graham Gund, cri- 
tiqued the projects according to 
three categories: design resolution 
and advancement, technical or envi- 
ronmental innovation, and preserva- 
tion and restoration. In recognition 
of the importance of design excel- 
lence in interior architecture, the 
awards, initiated in 1992, were ele- 
vated to the same status as the 
Honor Awards for Architecture and 
for Urban Design and will be pre- 
sented at the 1994 AIA convention. 
As a group, the eight projects range 
in scale from single-family houses to 
corporate headquarters, and all share 
a meticulous attention to detail. 

In the category of design resolution 
and advancement, two projects were 
recognized for their distinct interpre- 
tations of house. The Lawson/Westen 
house designed by Los Angeles- 
based Eric Owen Moss Architects 
“makes you rethink the elements 
that are taken for granted,” claimed 
the awards jury. Planted on the cen- 
ter of the site, the kitchen deter- 
mined a series of structural bearing 
points, which in turn suggested the 
evolution of plan and section 
throughout the house. 

The Modern spaces of Elliott + 
Associates Architects’ glass and steel 
Connecticut residence were inspired 
by the client’s Modern and African 
art collections. Calling it a mixture 
between museum and home, jury 
members applauded the house for 
“impeccable detailing and a total 
relationship of its parts.” 

Similarly, two exhibition spaces— 
the Seafirst Gallery in Seattle de- 
signed by NBBJ and the Knoll 
International Showroom in Frank- 
furt, Germany, designed by the San 
Francisco and London offices of Stu- 
dios Architecture—create strong de- 
sign elements without subordinating 
the artwork they house. Awarded for 
its distinctive technical solutions, the 
NBBJ-designed gallery features mov- 
able walls on bronze wheels, allowing 
for multiple spatial configurations 
within the 3,000-square-foot space. 
The Knoll International Showroom 
by Studios transforms unfinished 
spruce-timber posts into a lattice 
that screens offices and support 
spaces from the showroom. 

The Arrow International head- 
quarters in Reading, Pennsylvania 


(ARCHITECTURE, October 1993, 
pages 58-65), designed by New 
York City interior designer Stephanie 
Mallis, is one of two corporate head- 
quarters that received an Interior 
Award this year. Recognized for its 
design resolution, the space unites of- 
fices, laboratories, and manufactur- 
ing in a "carefully thought out 
solution," noted the jury. The other 
corporate interior is San Francisco- 
based Swatt Architects’ renovation 
of the Icehouse for Levi Strauss & 
Company. Built in 1924 to manu- 
facture ice, the masonry structure 
was revamped to expose brick walls, 
timber columns, and beams and up- 
graded with seismic steel bracing 
and new mechanical systems. 

Two New York City architects 
were also recognized for restoration 
and renovation work: Prentice & 
Chan, Ohlhausen for the John Tish- 
man Auditorium at New York City's 
New School for Social Research and 
R.M. Kliment & Frances Halsband 
Architects for the Adelbert Hall Ad- 
ministration Building on the campus 
of Case Western Reserve University. 
Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen were 
charged with renovating the Tish- 
man Auditorium, originally designed 
by Viennese architect and stage de- 
signer Josef Urban in 1931. Extensive 
paint analysis revealed the original, 
bright colors of the interior, which 
had been painted white for years. An 
expanded stage coupled with new 
mechanical systems, lighting, and 
audiovisual and acoustic systems cre- 
ated “а one-of-a-kind auditorium," 
the jury remarked. 

Due to alterations and fire dam- 
age, only the sandstone exterior 
walls and floor structure remained 
when R.M. Kliment & Frances Hals- 
band Architects began new con- 
struction at the Adelbert Hall 
Administration Building. Extensive 
structural upgrades, new mechanical 
systems, and handicap-accessible cir- 
culation accommodate new pro- 
grammatic requirements, while 
maintaining a "consistency of detail- 
ing," according to the jury. 

Governed by the physical restric- 
tions of a building's envelope, these 
designs prove that the interiors of fa- 
cilities need not necessarily be subor- 
dinated to their exteriors. They 
demonstrate architects' ingenuity in 
manipulating structural confines— 
old or new—to their advantage. In 
the configuration of space, the uti- 
lization of materials, and the inter- 
pretation of program, flexibility 
predominates.—Ann C. Sullivan 


has won a competition to 
design a new chapel at Seattle Uni- 
versity. has 
been selected to design the Museum 
of Television & Radio in Los Ange- 
les. , the award-winning firm 
that rehabilitated the historic Rook- 
ery in Chicago, has been commis- 
sioned to restore the 1895 Reliance 
Building. The design team of 


, in association with 

, has been selected to 
design a 4.5-mile master plan for 
New York City’s waterfront on the 
Hudson River. Washington State 
University has commissioned 

to design a 

93,000-square-foot engineering re- 
search laboratory. The University of 
Oregon School of Architecture and 


g g Allied Arts has announced the 
2 2 Distinguished Visiting 
6 $ ir н 
2 n Professorship in Architectural De- 
o i o . "2 c 
۳ ш | È sign. , wife of for- 
LAWSON/WESTEN HOUSE: Eric Owen Moss Architects. А 
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running as the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Illinois. 
has been selected 

to renovate Columbia University's 
1912 Furnald Hall, designed by 
McKim, Mead, and White. 

is designing the $132 
million Orange County Courthouse 
complex in Orlando, Florida. Ko- 
rea's largest national television net- 
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work has awarded with 
the Korean Overseas Compatriots 
KNOLL SHOWROOM: Studios Architecture. Prize. ы 


developing a plan to renovate Balti- 
more/Washington International Air- 
port's main terminal. 
in 
London has launched a new maga- 
zine, titled Perspectives om Architecture. 
has resigned from 
the position of Executive Director of 
the AIA New York chapter to join 
the business development group of 
Lehrer McGovern Bovis. Piano & 
Rogers' 1977 Pompidou Center in 
T Paris will undergo a $110 million 
THE ICEHOUSE: Original timber structure. renovation under the direction of 
, З . Former Ellerbe Becket 
design principal 
has joined Los Angeles-based 
Dworsky Associates as a principal. 
, former CEO of Ellerbe 
Becket, has been named the new 
Dean of the School of Architecture 
and Urban Design at the University 
of Kansas. has been 
appointed head of Carnegie Mellon 
University's Department of Archi- 
TISHMAN AUDITORIUM: Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen. TISHMAN AUDITORIUM: Renovation reinstates colors. tecture in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CHAS MCGRATH 
CHAS MCGRATH 


BRIAN ROSE 
BRIAN ROSE 
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Holocaust Memorials at 
Jewish Museum 


Few events reveal our century's urge 
toward visual representation like the 
Holocaust. Architects and artists 
give physical form to its dark spirits 
in a provocative exhibition at the 
Jewish Museum in New York City. 
"The Art of Memory: Holocaust 
Memorials in History," on view 
through July 31, is the first Ameri- 
can exhibition to examine how mu- 
seums and monuments in Europe, 
Israel, and America have shaped 
public memory of the Holocaust 
since the mid-1940s. More than 200 
images and objects, including pho- 
tographs, sculptural maquettes, 
videos, sketches, and architectural 
models, illuminate the show's point. 
"Depending on where these memori- 
als are constructed and by whom," 
writes guest exhibition curator 
James E. Young in the exhibition lit- 
erature, "these sites recall the past 
according to a variety of national 
myths, ideals, and political needs." 


"The Art of Memory" exhibition 
underscores that Holocaust memori- 
als induce an extreme sense of anxi- 
ety and displacement. None is 
accompanied by the celebratory lift 
associated with traditional memori- 
als; the Holocaust's mass murders 
are so outside everyday experience 
that reliving them through symbolic 
imagery is nearly impossible. 

"Daily language," wrote Italian au- 
thor Primo Levi upon revisiting 
Auschwitz-Birkenau, "is for the de- 
scription of daily experience, but 
here is another world, here one 
would need a language 'of this other 
world,' a language born here." 

Architects and artists often aban- 
don the figurative for abstraction as 
a way to approximate Levi's alter- 
nate-world language. Replicated in 
architect Lynne Breslin's excellent 
installation by a photographic 
panorama, the 1964 memorial at 
Poland's Treblinka extermination 
camp by Franciszek Duszenko and 
Adam Haupt is a great example, a 
symbolic graveyard of 17,000 jagged 


granite stones, hundreds of which 
bear the names of Jewish communi- 
ties in Poland that were destroyed. 

Architecture, given its capacity to 
abstract, may seem the ideal art of 
memory, but it, too, offers unique 
dilemmas. The U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in Washington, 
represented here with a model, 
drawings, and sketchbook by archi- 
tect James Ingo Freed, sits between 
the Washington Monument and the 
Jefferson Memorial as a symbol of 
America's role in liberating the 
camps and of our own egalitarian 
ideals. Freed's design evokes the 
high-functionalist style of the death 
camps by choosing their bridges, 
towers, and details as points of de- 
parture. Well-intentioned, the result 
nevertheless conveys an industrial 
chic, turning the camps' machinery 
of death into decorative detail. 

In contrast, the jagged and discon- 
tinuous forms of Daniel Libeskind's 
design for the Jewish Museum ex- 
tension of the Berlin Museum sug- 
gests, according to curator Young, 
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MARBLE SLABS 

24" width 3/4" thick......... 8" sq ft 
MARBLE FIREPLACE 

ROUNDS 


CARVED MARBLE GRANITE SLABS —— NEW PRODUCT! 
EPLACE MANTELS 26" width 3/4" thick ......... 510? sq ft 
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MARBLE PRODUCTS 


СОМЕ SEE US AT THE 295785 Cabot Blvd. #313 (910) 782-2888 
ITSE SHOW! Hayword, CA 94545 FAX (510) 782-7132 
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JERONG 


MARBLE PRODUCTS 


is a direct importer who deals 
directly with factories in 
many countries to provide 
specific needs for hotels, 
restaurants, apartments and 
custom homes. Call or write 
for your free brochure and 
information. 


"a futility in reconciling past and 
present." A broken Star of David, 
Libeskind's building also encodes the 
Holocaust-produced rupture of Jew- 
ish life in Berlin. For Germans, the 
Holocaust assaults national identity, 
but Libeskind conveys continuity 
with its dark past by incorporating 
the names of German Jewish victims 
into his building. In fact, the listing 
of names is a motif that occurs in 
many of the exhibited projects, per- 
haps acknowledging that one lan- 
guage capable of conveying the 
Holocaust is the banal recitation of 
murdered victims, desecrated towns, 
and destroyed families. 

For some artists, architecture is a 
dangerously susceptible way to 
memorialize Nazi victims, consider- 
ing the Third Reich's penchant for 
monument building. Sculptor Henry 
Moore described the 1957 competi- 
tion for a memorial at Auschwitz- 
Birkenau as an attempt to create "a 
monument to crime and ugliness, to 
murder and horror." Following 
Moore's admonition, artist Shimon 


Attie projected slides of former Jew- 
ish residents onto existing Berlin 
buildings, as ghost images of a for- 
gotten past. Artist Hans Haacke 
rekindled the past for the Austrian 
citizens of Graz by re-creating the 
swastika-emblazoned banners that 
Nazis draped over the town's patron 
saint in 1938. Although Haacke's 
antimonument challenges the very 
premise of memorials, the relevance 
of his work became clear when Neo- 
Nazis firebombed the installation. 
Because "The Art of Memory" re- 
veals how nations, their artists, and 
architects create public memory, the 
show at New York City's Jewish 
Museum is especially timely for 
Americans seeking to integrate the 
raw edges of our past into national 
monuments, museums, and historic 
sites. Literal and metaphoric, real 
and simulated, Holocaust memorials 
take shape through rich and com- 
plex forces. Interpreting American 
history, complete with its racism and 
intolerance, requires the same nu- 
anced layering. —Donald Albrecht 
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DESIGN COMPETITION 


The Pittsburgh Cultural Trust and the City of 
Pittsburgh invite artists, landscape architects, 
architects and other designers to submit qualifica- 
tions for preparing the schematic design, design 
development and contract documents for a two- 
level riverfront park system with a budget of $5.75 
million in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Individuals 
may submit separately or combine to propose the 
complete team needed for the project. 


Submissions should include resumes of all appli- 
cants and a description of relevant projects, 
including up to 20 2" x 2" slides. All questions 
should be directed to (412) 471-6070 ext. 109. 


Submission materials (12 sets with 1 set of slides) 
should be sent by June 3, 1994 to: 


Carol R. Brown 

President 

The Pittsburgh Cultural Trust 
Suite 500 

209 Ninth Street 

Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
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Multi-point locking hardware 
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Honor Tur MATERIALS 


Wooo... In appropriate species and structural dimensions. METALS... In durable alloys of substantial 
thickness. HARDWARE... Engineered to exceed all structural specifications and crafted to meet your design 
requirements. FnisHEs... In formulations suitable for any environment. 
required to meet any structural or aesthetic specification. 


LASS... In compositions 
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WINDOW AND DOOR 


For long-form specifications, 
full-size drawings, project assistance 
and quotations, please call 


800.227-3957 


301 Green Street, Schenectady, New York 12305 
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Graves Design Store 
Opens in Princeton 


The sign out front reads: "Graves 
Design Studio Store—Objects for 
the Home." But a better name 
might be simply Gravesland, given 
the hundreds who have been making 
a Graceland-like pilgrimage to the 
yellow house at 338 Nassau Street in 
Princeton, site of local architect 
Michael Graves' newest venture. In- 
side is a 250-square-foot store de- 
voted to Graves-designed teapots, 
jewelry, desk clocks, picture frames, 
and other "essential details for the 
well-designed life." 

Graves opened the store in Febru- 
ary to provide a one-stop shop for 
his entire collection of designer gifts 
and "tabletop" housewares. The 
1850s wood frame house also con- 
tains Graves’ product design studio 
and a museum-quality archives and 
conference area lined with shelves 


featuring products past, present, and 
future. For more than a decade, indi- 
vidual manufacturers have marketed 


Graves' items through their own dis- 
tribution networks. But there wasn't 
one place where Graves' admirers 
could find his wares all under one 
roof—until now. 

Lined with shelves and painted in 
the architect's signature shade of 
gray-blue, the shop is filled with ob- 
jects priced from $2,375 for a 
Steuben glass vase to $10.95 for a 
box of 10 note cards that depict 
some of Graves' best known build- 
ings. А surprise best-seller has been 
"fortune cookies"—colorful leather 
cases that contain customized mes- 
sages ($16 each). Another top seller 
is a sterling silver charm bracelet fea- 
turing miniature versions of kitchen 
wares by Graves ($725). For those 
who can't make it to the store, there's 
a Graves Design Collection Catalog. 

Graves makes no apologies about 
the fact that he sees the retail opera- 
tion as a way to supplement his in- 
come from teaching and practice. 
But he claims the venture isn't a re- 
treat from architecture. Over the 
past 20 years, he has always spent 


one-quarter to one-third of his time 
designing objects rather than build- 
ings, and he doesn't expect that per- 
centage to change. 

Graves' career as a product de- 
signer took off in 1983 when Alessi 
asked him, along with several other 
architects, to design a silver tea ser- 
vice. Pleased with the result, Alessi 
returned with a request for a tea ket- 
tle. The commercial success of the 
Graves-designed whistling bird 
model, with more than half a million 
sold, led to additional work from 
Alessi and other manufacturers. For- 
mally established in 1990, the prod- 
uct design department of Graves’ firm 
now boasts six full-time employees. 

If the store has one overriding mes- 
sage, it is that product design is an- 
other way for architects to touch 
people’s lives. Not many, after all, 
can afford a house designed by 
Michael Graves. But anyone yearn- 
ing for the “well-designed life” can 
afford something from his store. Can 
a Graves discount outlet be far be- 
hind?—Edward Gunts 
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PROPRIETOR: Michael Graves opened Princeton store to sell his designer wares. 
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THE TECHJET™ DESIGNER SERIES 


INTRODUCING 


Our new large-format inkjet plotters are more than 
just high-quality, high-speed CAD machines. 

They're the best way for architects, engineers and 
design professionals to showcase any idea whose time 
has come. 

That's because both TechJET Designer models offer 
360 dpi, laser-quality output, for precise lines and large, 
smooth area fills. 

Fast print engines that deliver large D-size plots in 
under 4 minutes, E-size in under 8. 

And a wide range of connectivity options, includ- 
ing HP-GL, HP-GL/2, 907, CCRF and CALS G4 formats. 

Plus, both have plain paper, vellum and polyester 
film capabilities. Standard 4 MB RAM, for quick 
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downloading of vector data files. 
Menu-driven LCD control panels, that make them 
easy to use. 
And surprisingly low prices, that make them easy to own. 
To find out more, just call your CalComp reseller, 
or 800-445-6515, ext. 521 fora dealer near you. 
Because great ideas are your job. 


Making them look great is ours. 
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KOREATOWN PLAZA: Shopping center. 


AERIAL EYE, INC. 


LINDA L. SALZMAN 
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PLAZA INTERIOR: Skylit central court. 


Gruen's Ki Suh Park 
Awarded Young Citation 


Ki Suh Park, managing partner of 
Gruen Associates in Los Angeles, has 
been named by the AIA as the 1994 
recipient of the Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., Citation. Named for the late civil 
rights leader, the award recognizes 
an architect who is actively involved 
in solving social problems and pro- 
moting cultural diversity. 

Park immigrated from South Ko- 
rea to America in 1953. He received 
a bachelor's in architecture from the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
and a master's in architecture and in 
city planning from MIT. Since join- 
ing Gruen Associates in 1961, Park 
advanced to managing partner, di- 
recting projects worldwide. This 
January, Park increased his firm 
ownership to 51 percent, making 
Gruen Associates an official minority 
business enterprise. 

А Los Angeles resident for more 
than 33 years, Park has long been 
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gentle swinging action. Just a light nudge opens the doors 
and the closing action is automatic with just a slight time 
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heavy, high impact, traffic doorways. All Eliason Easy 
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for safety and convenience. Consult factory for recomenda- 
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active in community development. 
He is currently involved in several 
organizations, including Rebuild 
L.A. and the Korean American 
Coalition. "I have spent enormous 
effort to return the favor that society 
has given to me," Park explains, "to 
give back to the area and help the 
Korean-American community." 

The first Korean-American named 
to the AIA College of Fellows, Park 
has earned an international reputa- 
tion as an architect and planner. He 
was Partner-in-Charge of the Los 
Angeles Convention Center expan- 
sion, site of the 1994 AIA National 
Convention. He is serving as Host 
Chapter Chair of the convention and 
will be presented with the Whitney 
M. Young, Jr., Citation during the 
ceremonies this month. 

Park's vision influences the Los 
Angeles area most in infrastructure 
projects such as the I-105 Glenn 
Anderson (Century) Freeway Tran- 
sitway, which has led Park to prac- 
tice a policy of “empathy,” an 
approach that allows him to effec- 


tively deal with conflicting interest 
groups. "Empathy is not sympathy," 
he explains. "It is to look through 
the eyes of the other person, de- 
tached from personal values." 

When Park becomes involved in a 
community conflict, he studies the 
issues from different positions. 
“When I go to a community meet- 
ing, the success of the meeting is not 
measured by the number of times 
the participants applaud or criticize," 
the 62-year-old architect points out. 
"It is judged by how many of the 
comments І have anticipated.” 


California Architect 
Wins Kemper Award 


The Edward C. Kemper Award— 
named for the AIA's first Executive 
Director—recognizes contributions 
to the profession through the AIA. In 
recognition of over 20 years of ser- 
vice at local, state, and national 
chapters, the AIA board named 


Harry C. Hallenbeck, state architect 
of California, as the 1994 recipient. 

Hallenbeck’s leadership is charac- 
terized by skillfully managing finances 
and promoting the public profile of 
the architect. While an officer at 
California’s AIA East Bay chapter 
and at the AIA California Council 
(AIACC), Hallenbeck implemented 
programmatic budgeting, which led 
to the adoption of his financial 
methods at the national chapter. 

As state-level president, Hallen- 
beck championed architects’ involve- 
ment in the state legislature. He was 
instrumental in moving the AIACC 
headquarters from San Francisco to 
Sacramento, a decision that afforded 
greater visibility and increased access 
by the AIA to the state legislature 
and regulatory agencies. 

Hallenbeck’s efforts have targeted 
the practitioner as well as the chap- 
ter. He initiated professional devel- 
opment programs at the AIACC and 
directed surveys of salary and bene- 
fits and professional liability insur- 
ance. In 1991, Hallenbeck was 
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KEMPER WINNER: Harry C. Hallenbeck. 


appointed State Architect by Califor- 
nia Governor Pete Wilson. He has 
improved the architect selection 
process for state projects and is 
rewriting the state's owner/architect 
agreements. Hallenbeck likens the 
450-person State Architect's office 
to the AIA and to any practice: It is 
easy for a business to become frag- 
mented when it focuses on singular 
issues. With his broad view of the 
profession, Hallenbeck's leadership 
encourages efficiency.—A.C.S. 
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The shortest path from your ideas to computer visualization, based on a design-oriented, 
3D direct manipulation interface. With other software you build a model by drawing in plan, and 
renderings are look-but-don't-touch. In DesignWorkshop, you quickly and easily create real solid 
models in live 3D perspective with real openings and object-based shadow casting. 
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Important Information 
About Schuller Phenolic 
Foam Roof Insulation 
and Possible 

Steel Deck Corrosion 


From January 1989 to February 1992, we 
produced UltraGard? Premier, a glass mat 
faced phenolic foam roof insulation, which 
is no longer manufactured by us. 


Recent observations suggest there is a 
potential for phenolic foam roof insulation 
to contribute to the corrosion of steel roof 
decks. In extreme conditions, where 
insulation is wet or damaged, the corrosion 
reaction could progress to a point which 
could weaken or penetrate an area in the 
metal deck. 


Therefore, where evidence of wet or 
damaged phenolic insulation exists, or 
severe deck corrosion is observed, care 
should be taken in operating equipment, 
moving heavy loads and walking across 
the roof. 


IF YOU HAVE SCHULLER* PHENOLIC 
FOAM INSULATION ON YOUR ROOF, 
PLEASE CALL US AT 
1-800-345-9602. 


SCHULLER 


Roofing Systems Division 
Schuller International, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5108, Denver, CO 80217 


1-800-345-9602 


Monday through Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) 


* Schuller phenolic foam insulation 
was formerly manufactured and marketed 
by Manville® Roofing Systems. 
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News 


AIA Announces Photo 
Contest Winners 


Coordinated by AIA St. Louis, the 
national AIA annual architectural 
photography competition is open to 
architects and associate members of 
the AIA, excluding professional pho- 
tographers. All entries must contain 
an element of the built environment. 

This year’s first-place winner is 
Jens Henry Vange of St. Paul, who 
received $1,000 for his photograph 
of a window in Ebeltoft, Denmark, 
which captures reflections of the 
house across the street. The second- 
place prize of $700 was awarded to 
Steven House of San Francisco for 
his image titled “Mysterious Glow,” 
a combination of natural and artifi- 
cial light captured in an abandoned 
courtyard house in Zacatecas, Mex- 
ico. The third-place image, “Col- 
lage,” was taken in Arcos, Spain, by 
Andrew Goldman of New York 
City, who received $300. 

Thomas V.S. Cullins of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, won the Louise 
Bethune Award, named for the first 
woman AIA member, for his image 
titled “Long Red Barn.” This $500 
prize is presented each year for an 
image photographed in the U.S. Ten 
additional entries received Special 
Commendation Awards. 

The 14 winning images will be fea- 
tured in an exhibit at the AIA Na- 
tional Convention in Los Angeles 
this month and will travel to numer- 
ous AIA chapters across the nation. 
The photographs will also be pub- 
lished in the AIA’s 1996 calendar. 

The distinguished judges of this 
year's AIA photography contest were 
Grant Mudford, a Los Angeles-based 
photographer; Cynthia Weese, dean 
of the Washington University 
School of Architecture; and Kiku 
Obata, president of the St. Louis- 
based graphic design firm Kiku 
Obata & Company. Contest details 
are available from the AIA St. Louis 
chapter: (314) 621-3484.—A.C.s. 
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AIA Establishes New 
European Chapters 


The AIA is establishing chapters 
abroad to create opportunities for 
American design professionals out- 
side of U.S. borders. The Institute 
opened its first international chapter 
in London last June, known as AIA 
London/U.K. The 45-member chap- 
ter elected officers at its first annual 
meeting in March. 

Of primary concern to the newly 
elected officers of AIA London/U.K. 
are the issues of registration and rec- 
iprocity of licensure. Last year the 
British government moved to abolish 
legal protection of the professional 
title "architect" (ARCHITECTURE, 
September 1993, page 15). AI- 
though this proposal was defeated 
last November, recognition of the 
importance of registration remains 
of paramount concern to all practi- 
tioners. To share ideas about the 
current architectural climate with 
their British colleagues, AIA Lon- 
don/U.K. will hold a joint meeting 
with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (RIBA) in June. 

Last October, AIA members gath- 
ered in Paris to petition 1994 AIA 
President L. William Chapin II for a 
continental chapter. ALAEzrope was 
chartered in early 1994, and its 
membership comprises American ar- 
chitects working in the countries of 
the European Union—except the 
U.K.—as well as all countries ex- 
tending from Ireland in the west to 
Russia in the east, and from Scandi- 
navia in the north to Greece in the 
south. The first general membership 
meeting of the newly founded 
АТА Еигоре was held this March in 
Geneva, and the chapter's first presi- 
dent and officers were elected. Gen- 
eral meetings will be held twice each 
year in major cities throughout Eu- 
rope; an October 1994 meeting is 
scheduled to take place in Brussels. 

The international chapters will 
spearhead efforts to gain full recog- 


nition of U.S. practice and education 
credentials by foreign registration 
bodies and will strive to increase 
U.S. participation in European de- 
sign competitions. Membership is 
targeted at the more than 200 cur- 
rent and former AIA members who 
permanently reside in Europe. Addi- 
tionally, AIA members in Hong 
Kong and Singapore are discussing 
plans for future chapters.—A.C.S. 


AIA Bicycle Tour Aids 
Scholarship Fund 


The AIA is bicycling across America 
to raise money for its minority schol- 
arship program. Called "Pedal for 
Power," the 3,500-mile trek begins 
after the Los Angeles convention. 
The AIA hopes to raise $35,000 
through individual and firm spon- 
sorship of cyclists on a per-mile ba- 
sis. AIA members are encouraged to 
join the tour, which is sponsored by 
the League of American Wheelman 
(LAW) and Xerox Corporation. 
Architect Richard Bundy of 
Richard Bundy & David Thompson 
in San Diego; Gregory Franta, prin- 
cipal of the Boulder-based ENSAR 
Group; and Frimmel Smith, АТА di- 
rector of membership and awards, 
will begin the tour in Los Angeles 
and lead the team through Albu- 
querque and into Topeka. Margaret 
McCurry of Tigerman McCurry and 
James Miller of Flad & Associates 
will pick up the pace through Indi- 
anapolis; Erie, Pennsylvania; and 
into New York. Kohn Pedersen Fox 
principal William Pedersen and 
Boston architect Richard Moore will 
pedal through Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Albany. Mary Felber, AIA direc- 
tor of scholarships and honors, will 
conclude the tour in Boston on July 1. 
The proceeds will be split equally 
between the AIA/AAF Minority Dis- 
advantaged Scholarship Fund and 
LAW's environmental initiatives. 
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In Formed Architectural Millwork. 
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Our molded urethane millwork is 
impervious to moisture. It won’t warp, 
peel, crack or decay. 


Call now for our free 
1994 Product Catalog Supplement — 
featuring our new lines of 
Stainable Woodgrain Millwork and more. 


THOUSANDS OF DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM. 
FOR A COMPLETE REGISTERED CATALOG, 
CALL 1-800-446-3040. 


960 West Barre Road, Archbold, Ohio 43502 
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Now THE Most BEAUTIFUL COVE 
IN THE WORLD Is INDOORS. 


a 


OF THE AQUARIUM OF THE AMERICAS 


You'll find Roppe® Rubber Cove Base in some of the most 
beautiful and best-designed spaces on earth. Including 
now — amazingly — the ocean floor. | 
| 
You see, Roppe has been chosen as | 
the official flooring of | 
the Aquarium of the 
Americas in New 
Orleans, where tens of 
thousands of visitors 
each year experience the 
wonders of undersea life. 


It's no surprise Roppe 
Rubber Cove Base was 
selected. Its vividly luxuri- 
ous look is in keeping with 
the striking beauty of the 
Aquarium. 


On a more practical level, it's 
easy to coordinate the color of 
our Cove Base with Roppe 
Rubber Floor Tiles and Stair 
Treads — thanks to our unique 
MatchMates™ color system. 
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Our Cove's flexible thickness helps hide wall irregularities, 
too, while its unique matte finish stands up to scuffing 
and gouging. 


If you d like to get a closer look, 

- just stop by some of the most 

beautiful corners of the earth. 

| Because that's where you'll find 
- Roppe Rubber Cove Base. 


News 


Architects Named to 
AIA College of Fellows 


The AIA bas elevated 104 architects this 
year to its College of Fellows for their 
commitment to the standards of architec- 
tural education, the public environment, 
and the profession in general. The 1994 
jury was chaired by W. Kirby Lockard 
of Tucson, Arizona. The following new 
Fellows are being invested in the College 
of Fellows this month: 


Jan M. Abell, Tampa Bay; Michael 
Alderstein, New York City; Laurin 
B. Askew, Jr., Baltimore; James Fra- 
zier Barker, South Carolina; C. Errol 
Barron, New Orleans; Richard E. 
Barrow, Birmingham; Alan Jen- 
nings Beard, Portland; Kenneth 
Norman Berry, Central Kentucky; 
Gary A. Bowden, Baltimore; Jennie 
Sue Brown, Seattle; Barry B. Bruce, 
Houston; C. Joe Buskuhl, Dallas; 
Harold Buttrick, New York City; 
Donald Edwin Carlson, Seattle; 
Donald K. Carter, Pittsburgh; Ann 
R. Chaintreuil, Rochester; Edith 
Ann Cherry, Albuquerque; Gordon 
Hing Quon Chong, San Francisco; 
Marshall Fenn Clarke, South Car- 
olina; Doris Cole, Boston Society of 
Architects; David S. Collins, Cincin- 
nati; David Cox, Washington; Met- 
calf Crump, Memphis; Evan D. 
Cruthers, Honolulu; John Wilson 
Cuningham, Minneapolis; Ben H. 
Cunningham, Houston; James L. 
Cutler, Seattle; Peter H. Dominick, 
Jr., Denver; Brian Paul Dougherty, 
Orange County; Rand L. Elliott, 
Central Oklahoma; Joseph L. Fleis- 
cher, New York City; Robert M. 
Ford, Mississippi; Bob J. Fowler, 
Abilene; Gregory Esser Franta, Col- 
orado North; Edward C. Friedrichs, 
Los Angeles; Richard Edwin Fry, 
Huron Valley; Frank Lanneau 
Fuller, East Bay; Duncan Thomas : 
Fulton Ш, Dallas; David Е. Furman, 
North Carolina; John C. Gaunt, 
Minneapolis; Barbara Geddis, Con- 
necticut; Roger Neal Goldstein, 


Boston Society of Architects; War- 
ren W. Gran, New York City; 
Willard E. Gwilliam, James River; 
Dan Heinfeld, Orange County; 
Robert Herman, San Francisco; 
Robert G. Hershberger, Southern 
Arizona; David M. Hewitt, Seattle; 
Charles Clinton Hight, North Car- 
olina; Mark Larson Hinshaw, Seat- 
tle; Jeffrey A. Huberman, North 
Carolina; Timm L. Jamieson, Blue 
Ridge; Anthony N. Johns, Jr., Balti- 
more; Bendrew Gilbert Jong, East 
Bay; Duane A. Kell, St. Paul; Steven 
Y. Kodama, East Bay; Edward J. 
Kodet, Jr., Minneapolis; Ronald J. 
Labinski, Kansas City; James Lam- 
beth, Arkansas; William C. Louie, 
New York; Frederic P. Lyman, Los 
Angeles; John E. MacAllister, San 
Francisco; Victor C. Mahler, New 
York; Robert E. Martin, Toledo; 
Marshall D. Meyers, Philadelphia; 
Linda Harris Michael, Northern Vir- 
ginia; David E. Miller, Seattle; L. 
Kirk Miller, San Francisco; Lam- 
berto G. Moris, San Francisco; 
Michael Mostoller, New York City; 


John V. Mutlow, Los Angeles; Ken- 
neth H. Natkin, San Francisco; John 
Michael Novack, Jr., Eastern Okla- 
homa; Joshua Jih Pan, New York; 
John Arthur Raeber, San Francisco; 
William L. Rawn III, Boston Society 
of Architects; Roscoe Reeves, Jr., 
Washington; Victor A. Regnier, Los 
Angeles; James Gus Rome, Corpus 
Christi; Robert W. Root, Denver; 
Norman Rosenfeld, New York City; 
H. Mark Ruth, Guam & Micronesia; 
James E. Rydeen, Minneapolis; 
Linda W. Sanders, Southern Ari- 
zona; Walter Schamu, Baltimore; 
Jack Tyler Sidener, San Francisco; 
Robert H. Silver, Boston Society of 
Architects; Donald E. Sporleder, 
Northern Indiana; Arthur V. Strock, 
Orange County; Erik Sueberkrop, 
San Francisco; Eugene L. Surber, At- 
lanta; Ted Tokio Tanaka, Los Ange- 
les; James Leslie Tyler, Los Angeles; 
Robert H. Uyeda, Los Angeles; 
Stephen Vogel, Detroit; David D. 
Wallace, Boston Society of Archi- 
tects; Amy Weinstein, Washington; 
Jane H. Weinzapfel, Boston Society 


of Architects; Paul Willen, New 
York City; Harold Louis Williams, 
Los Angeles; John C. Wilmot, Po- 
tomac Valley; Steven Winter, New 
York; Scott Winslow Wyatt, Seattle; 
John Loren Yaw, Colorado West. 


AIA Bestows Honorary 
Fellowships on Foreign 
Architects, Educators 


The ALA's Honorary Fellows jury bas se- 
lected eight foreign architects to receive 
honorary fellowship in the AIA, based on 
their contributions to architecture and so- 
ciety. The following architects are being 
invested as honorary members of the ALA 
College of Fellows this month: 


Juan Bassegoda-Nonell of Spain; 
A.J. "Jack" Diamond of Canada; 
Toyo Ito of Japan; Azusa Kito of 
Japan; Dogan Kuban of Turkey; 
Juha Leiviska of Finland; Robert 
Peter McIntyre of Australia; and 
J. Brian Sim of Canada. 


Treated Wood with: 


HOOVER 


TREATED WOOD PRODUCTS, Nc. 
P.O. Box 746 * Thomson, GA 30824 


W Third Party Kiln Monitoring in addition to 
U.L. Follow-up service 
FRT labor and materials replacement cost warranty 
Code Compliance Report with evaluation of elevated 
temperature strength testing for roof applications 


a 

a 

W High temperature strength test results 

m New York State Smoke Toxicity test results 

* NER reports are subject to re-examination, revisions and possible closing of file. 


PYRO-GUARD. 


FIRE RETARDANT TREATED LUMBER AND PLYWOOD 
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Specify PYRO-GUARD Fire Retardant 
| Treated Wood With Confidence. 


A NATIONAL EVALUATION REPORT (NER-457) has 
been issued by the National Evaluation Service of the 
Council of American Building Officials to confirm that 
PYRO-GUARD Fire Retardant Treated Lumber and 
Plywood meets requirements of the BOCA, UBC, and 
SBCCI model building codes. 

PYRO-GUARD is the FIRST Fire Retardant 


America's 


FRTW 


For Technical Information Call 


1-800-TEC-WOOD 


(832-9663) Ext. 210 • FAX 706/595-1326 
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NVIRONMENTAL AWAREI 
3 
“Most designers think of healthcare environments as being black and white. The 
result is an environment in great contrast to Mother Nature. Yet, the elements 
of nature can be as vital to design's healing power as all the elements of design 
put together. Fresh air, natural light, colors and sounds, all can help create 
welcoming spaces — spaces that ultimately have a profound effect on healing.” 


Wayne Ruga. Founder of the National Symposium on Healthcare Design. 


Specifier of DuPont ANTRON? carpet fiber. ANTRON. There is no equal. 


For information on the National Symposium and improving ® 
healthcare environments with ANTRON nylon, call 1-800-4DuPont. П ТОП 


Only by DuPont 
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ШЕ 


Go beyond glib generalities in the 

most mythologized of cities 

at the LA94 convention. Jog your 
memory. Sharpen your vision. 

Challenge your sensibilities. Make 

| VEL And get up to speed 

T at's happening in your 

practice. Your profession. Your cul- 

ture. Over 145 professional develop- 

ment opportunities. Design Awards. 

Professional Tours. AIA Expo94 

with 300 exhibitors and free semi- 

nars. Los Angeles is the place. Edges 

is the occasion. It happens May 

13-16, 1994 in the new Los Angeles 

Convention Center. 


For details, call 202.626.7395 or 
fax 202.626.7518. 


гоог | 4 
LA94: SUCCEEDING THROUGH CHANGE L 


The American Institute 
of Architects 


National Convention 
& Design Exposition 


May 13-16, 1994 
Los Angeles 


WAIA 


"Good design does 
not occur in à 
vacuum. It is 
created in response 
to the needs of a 

| client and the 


N opportunities of 
Gyo Obata, FAIA the site. This is 
where originality comes in. How well a 
building fulfills its human purpose is the 
standard by which we judge whether a 
building has meaning, If it does not ease 
the spirit as well as stir the imagination, 
then it is not a significant success.” 


The tallest building on the St. Louis 
skyline, the 42-story Metropolitan 
Square, was designed by Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum and is the new 
home of HOK’s corporate and St. Louis 
offices. The architects specified Kynar 


500* based finishes. 


wu 


For over a quarter of a century, the 
world's most original architects have 
specified Kynar 500-based finishes to 
protect their designs. Shouldn't you? 
For more information, or to share 
your project originality, write: 

Elf Atochem North America, Inc., 
Fluoropolymers, 2000 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103. Or call 
800-KYNAR500 (800-596-2750). 


KYNAR 500. The Original 


=== gam 


ча " 
| | eif atochem 


KÎ 
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PERFECTLY BALANCED SYSTEM SOLUTIONS. 


USE OF THIS Loco 
DOES NOT IMPLY. 
EPA ENDORSEMENT. 


At OSRAM SYLVANIA, we've raised lighting technology to an art form. Our OCTRON? T-8 lamp and QUICKTRONIC® 
electronic ballast combinations are the perfect balance between innovation and reliability. 

Not only do they reduce energy costs by up to 40% compared to ordinary F40 lamps on standard magnetic 
ballasts, they also provide high color rendition of 75-90 to improve lighting quality. And all systems are carefully 
engineered to provide optimum performance while maintaining maximum reliability. Our broad scope of lamp 
and ballast combinations also guarantees that we can provide system solutions to meet all your lighting needs. 

And these systems are covered by the newest, most comprehensive warranty in the industry — QUICK 60+. With 
up to 60 months coverage for the ballast plus...up to 24 months coverage for the lamps, this warranty provides an 
unmatched assurance that the system selected will provide reliable performance. 

In fact, we offer the largest selection of energy-efficient, high performance lighting products in the industry. So, 
when you have a lighting problem, pick up the phone and let us provide the solutions: 1-800-LIGHTBULB. 


OSRAM 
TECHNOLOGY BROUGHT TO LIGHT SYLVAM. ІД 
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A campus religious center 
mediates a difficult site. 


(///// ШУ 
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University Catholic Center 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Westwood, California 
Dworsky Associates, Architect 


A restrictive site and complex pro- 
gram generated Dworsky Associates’ 
design of the University Catholic 
Center at UCLA. The narrow, sloping 
parcel on the western perimeter of 
the campus suggested a traditional 
rectilinear chapel; the parish re- 
quested a more intimate radial plan. 
Dworsky resolved these two chal- 
lenges by organizing the plan as a 
pair of overlapping rectangles, 
aligned with the boundaries of the 
site. The altar is centered on the 


building’s south face, and circulation 


flanks the northern edge. 

More than half of the 13,700- 
square-foot facility will be reserved 
for secular functions—dining facili- 
ties, conference rooms, offices, and 
dormitory rooms. Separation of pub- 


lic and private functions is reinforced 
by different structural systems and 
materials. Lightweight steel frames 
infilled with metal and glass panels 
will enclose the second-floor worship 
space; masonry loadbearing walls 
and concrete will frame perimeter 
service areas. Clad in light-colored 
brick with concrete lintels, in defer- 
ence to the campus esthetic, stair 
towers on the northern corners 
(above) will lead to fourth-floor of- 
fices and dormitory rooms, which in- 
corporate south-facing balconies. 

The double-height sanctuary will 
receive natural light from east- and 
west-facing windows. On the south 
facade, 1-foot-by-1-foot stained- 
glass windows will alternate with 
porcelain metal panels, illuminating 
a screen behind the altar. The sanc- 
tuary’s ceiling will be constructed of 
maple acoustic panels. 

Construction of the $2.7 million 
UCLA Catholic Center is scheduled to 
begin this fall —A.C.S. 
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Brite Vue's .050-thick stainless steel cladding 
alloy #304 or brass cladding alloy #280 Muntz Metal are 
systematically (actually, it's easier to say that these 

are incredibly tough doors and despite the abuse they 
may receive, they'll always look great). 


The engineered balance of a 
60/40 Muntz metal cladding 
composition generates a 
reflective hue that (what 
we're trying to say is 
that each door radiates 
an extremely inviting, 
bright gold appearance). f 


Brite Vue utilizes high-grade #8 
| mirror-polished stainless steel (see 
inset) engineered to (the point is, our 
stainless steel is absent of the 
grainy lines found in cheaper 
materials). 


High Tech Landscape. 


Through stringent in-house 
fabricating and tempering 
capabilities, Brite Vue 

(it's simple, we fabricate, 
edge and temper the 
glass used in Brite Vue 
products, resulting in 
higher quality). 


й ү сай | 


Technically, this is an ad for Brite Vue Full-Framed Clad Doors. 
But Brite Vue also manufactures a full line of frameless 
entrance systems, stacking, swinging, and specialty doors and 
an energy-efficient revolving door that's made to order. Each 
is designed and built to provide ultimate durability combined 
with aesthetic needs. 
Every entrance need, every situation. Basically, Brite Vue. 


Brite Vue Glass Systems, Inc. 
A Kawneer Company 
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Technology Park— Atlanta 555 Guthridge Court Norcross, GA 30092 


LEAVING THE FLAT EARTH SOCIETY 
GAVE US AWHOLE NEW 
DESIGN PERSPECTIVE. 


So, turn in your member- 
| ship in the flat earth society 
and specify Bobrick’s new 
Contura Series. 

For a catalog and personal 
presentation, call or write 


Introducing Contura’ A new design-integrated paper towel 
dimension in the washroom. dispensers and waste recep- 
Until now, the washroom tacles, toilet tissue and seat 
equipment industry has left | E cover dispensers, soap 
you flat, specifying the same |} dispensers, and sani- 
accessories for corporate tary napkin/tampon 
headquarters as gas stations. vendors and disposals. Bobrick, 11611 Hart Street, 
No more. Because Bobrick All crafted of dur- North Hollywood, CA 91605. 
is throwing you a curve, an able, heavy-gauge stainless Тао 800/553-1600, in CA call 
elegant, subtle arc to be steel, exquisitely drawn 818/503-1630. 
found on the elevations with complementary arcs {vcaredeigaretadenarkeo oir Washroom Equipment не 
of a complete collection and radiuses, providing a 


of recessed and surface- new and unprecedented 
mounted models. opportunity for design BOBRICK 
distinction and function- Contura” Series 


Contura washroom ac- 
cessories are a family of ality in the washroom. New York Los Angeles Jackson, TN Toronto 
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Protest 


A federal law requiring 
that architects be selected 
based on qualifications, 

not price, must be upheld. 


Spare the Brooks Act 


The value of good design in federal 
building projects is under siege, as 
some members of Congress contem- 
plate drastic changes to the Brooks 
Act. Sponsored by Representative 
Jack Brooks (D-Texas) and passed in 
1972, the Brooks Act—Public Law 
92-582—requires the federal gov- 
ernment to hire architects strictly on 
the basis of their qualifications. 
However, in the context of “rein- 
venting government"—a movement 
prompted by Vice President Al 
Gore—some officials are advocating 
badly misguided means of saving 
taxpayers’ money. In this case, law- 
makers would render adherence to 
the Brooks Act “optional.” 

Recently, Senator Carl Levin (D- 
Michigan), chairman of the Senate’s 
government management subcom- 
mittee, was poised to amend a fed- 
eral procurement bill so that some 
awards of federal projects could be 
based on the lowest bids. This pro- 
posal is fraught with problems that 
contradict its purported benefits. 

Commissioning federal jobs to the 
lowest bidder will not save money 
through increased competition, as 
Brooks Act revisionists claim. The 
act allows for ample competition al- 
ready, competition so intense that 
profits on federal jobs have been 
whittled to less than 1 percent of ar- 
chitects’ net revenues, compared to 
5.8 percent profit on commercial 
projects. Thus, scant savings are to 
be realized from an even tighter rein 
on architects’ earnings. 

If the commissioning process were 
steered in that direction, the design 
quality of government buildings 
would suffer enormously. Compen- 
sation connotes the client’s expecta- 
tions of a project. Architects willing 
to work for less might also be less 
willing to work, but the bid-based 
selection formula does not account 


for the far higher cost of low-fidelity 
design throughout the life of a 
building. The Brooks Act, on the 
other hand, recognizes that the rela- 
tively small extra margin paid for 
high-quality design produces expo- 
nential returns over many years. 
That is why Congress, in 1972, re- 
jected price as a basis of selecting ar- 
chitects to design federal buildings. 

But suppose that the government 
does decide to shop only for false 
bargains: How would architects ar- 
rive at the cost estimate, that is, the 
low-ball bid? How mature is the 
building program at the selection 
stage, and who has developed it? If 
bureaucrats were to supervise pro- 
gramming, considerable new costs 
and delays would likely enter the 
process of selecting architects. 

For example, in 1985, the AIA 
published a 95-page report compar- 
ing the selection process of Mary- 
land, which chose architects 
according to estimated price, with 
that of Florida, which ran a Brooks- 
type selection process. The study 
found that from 1975 to 1983, 
Maryland spent $776,000 develop- 
ing building programs alone—a 
cost “unique” to Maryland’s bid- 
based system of selecting design 
professionals. Project delays during 
that same period cost Maryland an 
estimated $41 million. The A/E 
portion of Maryland’s capital con- 
struction budget, consuming 13 
percent of construction costs, was 
nearly twice as high as Florida’s at 
6.8 percent. Maryland’s A/E selec- 
tion time took at least twice as 
long as Florida’s and created consid- 
erable ill will among architects in 
the state. Maryland abandoned its 
price-based system the same year 
of the AIA’s study. 

Such state-level experience only 
buttresses the wisdom of selecting 
the most qualified architect, avoid- 
ing irrelevant programs and mean- 


ingless maximum costs, toward 
which the architect would be forced 
to grope speculatively. 

Yet, alternative delivery systems 
such as design/build may warrant 
variations from the Brooks selection 
process, new solutions that truly 
provide more value to the govern- 
ment. As it happens, design/build 
deals are exempt from the Brooks 
Act rules because more than just 
design services are proffered— 
design/build yields a product. 

At least one federal entity, the 
0.8. Postal Service, has adopted a 
reasonable design/build selection 
protocol. Phil Ferrari, manager of 
major facilities for the Postal Ser- 
vice, explains that his office ulti- 
mately chooses design/build teams 
based on the lowest bid. But the 
Postal Service only does so, Ferrari 
notes, after a rigorous, standardized 
prequalification of all teams re- 
sponding to calls for proposals 
formidable hoop-jump comprising a 
top-to-bottom review of the teams’ 
management plan, financial sound- 
ness, and safety record. The Postal 
Service’s procedure departs only 
from the letter of the Brooks law, 
not the principle. 

Fortunately, after lobbying efforts 
by the AIA and legions of architects 
to preserve the Brooks Act, Senator 
Levin has decided to back off—for 
now. And while most architects 
don’t need to be persuaded of the 
Brooks Act’s inherent good sense, 
they do need to articulate it to their 
legislators, even as a refresher, as 
Congress’s institutional memory is 
fading fast: Only 34 members re- 
main in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from when the Brooks 
Act was passed more than two 
decades ago. Left alone and unin- 
formed, the rest of Congress could 
well downgrade the federal interest 
in architecture to the lowest com- 
mon denominator.—Bradford McKee 


a 


Sec. 902. The Congress hereby declares it to be the policy of the Federal Government to publicly announce all requirements for 


architectural and engineering services, and to 


and reasonable prices. 


for the type of professional services required and at fair 


Sec. 903. In the procurement of architectural and engineering services, the agency head shall encourage firms engaged in the lawful prac- 
tice of their profession to submit annually a statement of qualifications and performance data. for each proposed 


project, shall evaluate current statements of qualifications and performance data on file with the agency, together with those that may be 


submitted by other firms regarding the proposed project, and shall conduct discussions with no less than three firms regarding anticipated 


concepts and the relative utility of alternative methods of approach for furnishing the required services and then therefrom, 


in order of preference, 
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FOLLANSBEE 
ROOFING METALS 


You can specify TCS two ways... 


- 


MONTHS. 


а School, Hinsdale, Illinois 
Architects: Cone & Dornbusch 


Follansbee makes its terne-coated stainless available 
in two finishes—the standard mill finish and a pre- 
weathered finish. Both will weather to the attractive, 
gray finish characteristic of TCS. 

MILL FINISH. TCS is a reflective silver color when 
the terne alloy is first applied (see sample). After 
exposure, it will gradually oxidize to a gray tone in 8 
to 24 months. 

PRE-WEATHERED FINISH. The pre-weathered 
TCS finish is a mill-applied wash coat used to limit 


will weather BR 
to an attractive, : 
warm gray 


- FOLLANSBEE 


2 Y OLLANSBEE STEEL • FOLLANSBEE, WV 26037 
Call us toll-free 1-800-624-6906 


. MILL FINISH es PRE-WEATHERED 
анаа: either way, 

(terne-coated 

stainless steel) EA EX CI 


AFTER 3 MONTHS . 


Pittsburgh International Airport 
Architect: Tasso Katselas 


initial reflectivity, changing from its brownish color 
(see sample) to a gray tone in approximately 3 months 
after exposure. 


Once TCS has reached its warm, gray finish, weather- 
ing virtually stops and the architectural stainless base 
plate is protected for decades of service. TCS never 
requires painting and maintenance is minimal. 


We will be happy to send you samples of the available 
TCS mn. Call us toll-free, 1-800-624-6906. 


М 
ГК 


MADE ІМ U.S.A. inthe UK and in Europe inthe Pacific Rim 
and available through through 
FOLLANSBEE UK, Ltd. SUMITOMO 
44-81-367-6463 (03) 3237-4134 


and 
BRODERICK STRUCTURES 
44-483-750-207 
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Opinion 


Sweet 
and Sour 


Robert Venturi argues for 
generic architecture as a vehicle 
for electronic iconograpby. 


TOP: Byzantine surface ornament is in- 
dependent of basilica's planar form. 
ABOVE: Neon signs in Tokyo parallel 
earlier iconographic tradition. 


Sweet 

А gentle manifesto that acknowledges the 
demise of a universal architecture as expres- 
sive space and industrial structure: 

Let us acknowledge architecture for now 
that is not ideologically correct, rhetorically 
heroic, technologically obsolete. Let us ac- 
knowledge the elemental quality of architec- 
ture as shelter and symbol—buildable and 
usable shelter that is also meaningful as a set- 
ting for living. Shelter and symbolism are in- 
evitable, admitted, and explicit elements 
employed to modulate space. Let us acknowl- 
edge these elements as the genesis and basis 
of the art of architecture: 

—Shelter that admits within its imagery 
form and symbol—and whose symbolism can 
be explicitly juxtaposed on generic form, 
sometimes independent of it and sometimes 
contradictory to it so we should say that in 
our time form followed function; 

—as a medium for symbolism that accom- 
modates technical realities of our time and 
acknowledges cultural variety in our world, 
that promotes a vivid background for living 
and not a dramatic setting for acting; 
—Symbolism that evolves rot out of Renais- 
sance tradition, whose architecture of form 
abstracts references to a Classical order from 
an ideal past—~wot out of recent Modern and 
current Modern-Revival tradition, whose ar- 
chitecture of form incorporates veiled refer- 
ences to an industrial order from an ideal 
past—and zot out of Postmodernism, which 
promotes a 19th-century eclecticism with ir- 
relevant Romantic-historical associations; 
—but a symbolism that derives from ancient 
Egyptian, Early Christian, and Byzantine tra- 
ditions whose generic architectures of surface 
project ornamental images—hieroglyphic 
bas-relief on masonry Egyptian temples, and 
iconographic murals and mosaics in Early 
Christian basilicas and Byzantine domes. 
These images are signs—explicit sources of 
information virtually independent of the pla- 
nar forms and sheltering surfaces of the 
generic architecture they are applied to— 


they evoke video projections where, projected 
onto architectural surfaces, the foot of a saint 
on the wall of a basilica might be amputated 
by the opening of an arch. 

This iconographic analogy suggests the 
relevance of the ornamental surfaces of tem- 
ple exteriors and basilican interiors—and the 
supergraphics that adorn the Constructivist 
designs of Konstantin Melnikov of the 
1920s. But it demonstrates as well a differ- 
ence in our electronic age when computerized 
images can change over time, information 
can be infinitely varied rather than dogmati- 
cally universal, and communication can ac- 
commodate diversities of cultures and 
vocabularies, vulgar and tasteful, Pop and 
highfalutin. In this context, the grand adver- 
tising Jumbotrons atop buildings in Tokyo 
can, along with temple hieroglyphics and 
mosaic iconography, work as precedent for a 
generic architecture employing video display 
systems—where electronic sparkle can paral- 
lel the glitter of mosaics. 

There are dangers in an architecture of 
representation that makes art out of informa- 
tion. Ideologues can exploit it to promote 
ideology over art. Abstract Expressionism is 
safer. But techniques available now can help 
us achieve accommodation to change, balance 
via flexibility, and richness through variety. 

And it is important to remember that it is 
a generic architecture that acknowledges 
symbolism for our time, that accommodates 
ornament rather than exemplifies it, and 
whose flexibility —spatial, mechanical, and 
iconographic—can make change doable. 

What are explicit implications for this 
vivid but incipient approach to design? Who 
knows for sure? Perhaps guidance concerning 
this artistic medium can come from our chil- 
dren—certainly not from our aging avant- 
garde, but from those who are attuned to 
computer techniques of our time, who can 
exploit the substance of a real electronic tech- 
nology rather than continue to depict the im- 
age of an old engineering technology—make 
of architecture kids’ stuff, not ancienne garde. 
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TOUGH as nails. 


The first time you hammer a nail into a FiberBond® wallboard, you'll 
know just what we mean. It feels like you're putting the nail into 
the wall, not through it. FiberBond wallboard is extremely strong 
and solid because it's reinforced with cellulose 
fiber from — amazingly enough — recycled newspaper. 


It can take more 


T O 


dinary drywall. 


abuse than or- 


C 


And it's more 
fire-resistant and sound 


absorbent. In other words, we saw the problems 


them IN THEIR 


with ordinary wallboards and did something about it. To learn more 
about the FiberBond advantages, call (208) 772-6011 in Hayden Lake, 


Idaho, (708)517-8833 in Chicago, lllinois or (902)625-3070 in Canada. 


place. 


ШЭ, Louisiana-Pacific and FiberBond are registered trademarks of Louisiana-Pacific Corporation. Doin 
Corporation. © Louisiana-Pacific Corporation 1993. All rights reserved. 
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MATT WARGO 


MILES RITTER 


TOP: Venturi, Scott Brown and Associ- 
ates' scheme for Whitehall Ferry Ter- 

minal, New York City, 1992. 

ABOVE: Interior of ferry terminal incor- 
porates electronic imagery. 


Architecture was late in stylistically ac- 
knowledging the Industrial Revolution in the 
vocabulary of Walter Gropius's Fagus Shoe 
Works around 1910: Let us acknowledge not 
too late the technology of now—of video 
electronics over structural engineering: Let us 
recognize the electronic revolution in the In- 
formation Age—and proclaim ourselves icon- 
oclasts for iconography! 


Sour 
A complementary sour description of fin-de- 
siècle architecture in blank verse (sort of): 
Multiple oxymorons may best identify che 
retardataire avant-garde that dominates 
American architecture today: 
—an academic, self-proclaimed, journalistic, 
and, above all, heroic avant-garde represent- 
ing the architectural establishment; 
—proclaiming outré is okay when outré 
is passé; 
—promoting a Modern-Revival style as the 
latest thing esthetically, technologically, the- 
oretically, sentimentally, and heroically; 
—promoting hyped and askew versions of ar- 
chitectural sculpture, paradoxically garbed in 
decoration representing heroic-functionalist, 
exposed-frame structures that symbolize 
19th-century engineering, while everybody 
knows the Industrial Revolution is long dead; 
—proclaiming a monocultural ideal for a uni- 
versal context out of fear perhaps of exposing 
a lack of the education necessary for engag- 
ing historical symbolism and multicultural- 
ism. Could it be Neo-Modernism is the last 
resort of ignoramuses? 
—justifying а conceptualization, a demateri- 
alization, of architecture via pompous and es- 
oteric transformations of theory questionably 
borrowed from other disciplines; 
—substituting polemics for theory, ideology 
for sensibility; 
—where content and relevance in the end 
evoke the emperor's lack of clothes (not to 
mention create a void in the social dimension 
of architecture); 
—while amply meeting today’s journalistic 


qualifications as it promotes architecture as 
trend, poster, and slogan. 

—But this particular and ironical form of 
Postmodernism (meaning stylistic-revival- 
with-a-twist that disguises the inherent his- 
toricism of this Neo-Modern architecture) 
does connect in a way, a tiny way, with real 
high-tech of our electronic age. 

—It connects in that its twists—the charac- 
teristic formalist distortions dominating this 
architecture—derive from computers; 
—from the graphic opportunity afforded by 
а CAD system and exploited by Deconstruc- 
tionists who simply punch "rotate" and 
"stretch" on their computers to project forced- 
decorative expressions of complexity and con- 
tradiction that weirdly exploit a deference 
toward the forms of classic Modern architec- 
ture while really profaning its principles; 

— causing Gropius to puke in his grave; 

—as in the last decades we've had to suffer 
decennially the dry arrogance of late Mod- 
ernism, the urbanistic heroics of megastruc- 
tures, the idiotic applications of semiotics, the 
parvenu historicism of Postmodernism and 
now sado-masochistic Expressionist applica- 
tions of Deconstructionism as complexity and 
contradiction gone rampant—while com- 
plexity becomes picturesquely motival and 
contradiction becomes paradoxically consis- 
tent and ambiguity becomes pompously arch. 
—Oh, for a complexity and contradiction 
that derive from modern experience rather 
than Modern ideology—promoting spatial 
fantasy as a picturesque whole. 

—It was so much easier in the old days when 
the establishment was conservative rather 
than cutting-edge. 

Down with fzz-de-szécle Mies-mash where 
organic becomes orgasmic, where complexity 
and contradiction become contradiction and 
contradiction, where engineering imagery as 
ornamental frames sticks out of incidental 
shelter—all of which is less relevant than an- 
cient Egyptian pylons. 

Oh, to be bored in our Neo-Modern Age 
of Minimalist-Hype!—Robert Venturi 
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planet. Not bad. Beyond the box. 
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Quality. It always makes an architect look good. 
Because its the look people want. A look that makes 
the room. And helps sell your ideas. 


True class. Not a simulated imitation of it. In every 
size, style, color and texture of ceramic tile imag- 
inable. Add your talent and the possibilities be- 
come endless. 


Add quality and ingenuity to your ideas with the 
selection, service and support only Dal-Tile can offer: 
e SELECTION Think of us as your one-stop source 
for every ceramic tile need. Select from ceramic floor 
and wall tile, porcelain ceramic mosaics, porcelain 
pavers, quarry tile and natural stone products. 


e SERVICE Our more than 200 company-owned 
and operated office/showroom/warehouse facilities 
stock product for immediate delivery. Our staff of 
highly-trained professional representatives is at your 
service nationwide. 

e SUPPORT Our colorful product literature and 
complete product sampling program puts Dal-Tile 
right at your fingertips. Let our custom design de- 
partment create a one-of-a-kind mural. Or contact us 
about our personalized on-site product seminars. 


Send for your 
FREE 1994 

Dal-Tile Product 
Catalog today! 


™ 


The Quality Source For Ceramic Tile 


7834 Hawn Freeway e Dallas, Texas 75217 
(214) 398-1411 e (800) 933-TILE 
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Visit Us At The 
AIA Expo 94 
Booth #546 

May 13 - 15, 1994 
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Nr S-500 Setting and Grouting Epoxy. 


S-500 offers a wide range of time saving, long 
lasting advantages over traditional epoxies. 

Installations are faster. S-500 is formulated 
without color pigments; sand particles are coated 
with a colorant and suspended in a filler in the shape 
of micro beads that flow into the joint eliminating 
washout and streaking behind your float. 

Where stain resistance is important and acid 
and alkali resistance is imperative, S-500 is highly 
recommended. On counters, walls, floors and 
commercial kitchens, S-500 helps reduce grease 
clean-up problems. 
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Sixteen chemical resistant colors provide 
richer, longer lasting color retentivity with near 0% 
water absorption rate. 

The three part epoxy system (resin, hardener 
and filler powder) offers exceptional bond strength, 
greater than 1,000 psi and will remain rigid and 
cohesive at temperatures up to 350° F. 

S-500 colors are specially formulated to 
complement Summitville tile products. And all you 
ever need for clean-up is warm water. 

Contact Summitville Tiles or call your 
Summitville Distributor for samples. 
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Six portfolios of American 
buildings represent our 
nation’s regional diversity. 


ARCHITECTURE 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF 


American Architecture 


his year’s review of American architecture encompasses a broad spectrum 

of buildings, from a modest, single-room cabin in rural Washington to a 

district courthouse in Maine. Dividing the country into six regions, we 
chose projects that represent both the diversity and the sensitivity of local re- 
sponses to context, program, and site. These projects embody the best of Ameri- 
can architecture by practitioners who, in many cases, are not well known. 

The West, Southwest, and Midwest focus on houses that evoke the mythical 
spirit of each region: a coastal withdrawal into nature; a southwestern accommoda- 
tion of a hot climate; and a midwestern evocation of an agrarian vernacular. 

In the South, New England, and Mid-Atlantic, we discovered an impressive ar- 
ray of small-scale civic, institutional, and corporate designs. A newfound pride in 
rejuvenating urban centers prevails in the South, while the skillful manipulation of 
natural light distinguishes a group of institutional buildings in New England. 
And, given the ongoing recession, many architects are designing their own studios 
or spaces for colleagues, as our Mid-Atlantic portfolio illustrates. 

A review of this year’s AIA Honor Awards, also included in this issue, reveals 
the profession’s emerging social agenda. For all their circumstantial differences, 
the winning projects reflect an inspired approach to placemaking in America. 
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PETER KERZE 


MIDWEST 


he real American spirit," Frank Lloyd 

Wright once remarked, “... lies in the 

... Middle West, where breadth of 
view, independent thought, and a tendency 
to take common sense into the realm of art” 
are characteristic. Indeed, the nascent United 
States’ first national territory, including pre- 
sent-day Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, was an early ex- 
ample of the very enlightenment extolled by 
Wright. Barring slavery and ensuring reli- 
gious freedom, the Midwest attracted inde- 
pendent-minded settlers from more restrictive 
regions: the Lutherans of Scandinavia; the 
Pietists of the Black Forest; Mormons; Shak- 
ers; and even the Scottish reformer Robert 
Owen, founder of New Harmony, Indiana. 
These iconoclastic farmers erected utilitarian 
log cabins or sod houses, incorporating the 
materials at hand to provide little more than 
protection from the elements. 

Assuming the construction methods of 
their adopted country, some immigrants 
built in styles that evoked their homelands. 
In Minnesota, for example, homesteads grew 
in the clustered fashion characteristic of Scan- 
dinavia: first a log house, then a barn, finally 
a main house; the initial log cabin was con- 
verted to a sauna. Duluth architect David 
Salmela, whose father was born in the sauna 
of a Finnish homestead, explains that the 
farmers covered their log houses with lapsid- 
ing as soon as they could afford it: “They 
wanted to make them American.” 

These assemblages of farm buildings are a 
fixture of the midwestern landscape, and our 
portfolio of projects is dominated by the im- 
agery of these clusters. Today’s rural retreats, 
though hardly modern-day Xanadus, provide 
their occupants with access to nature, rather 
than protect them from it. Wells Woodburn 
O'Neil's garden shed for a Des Moines house 
is rough-hewn: A shagbark hickory log sup- 
ports its roof. A writer’s studio on a Wiscon- 
sin bluff, designed by the Minneapolis-based 
Stageberg Partners, measures only 12 feet 
square. Duluth architects Salmela & Fos- 


Rural Heritage 


dick’s three-bedroom house at the edge of a 
Minnesota grainfield evokes the character of 
a Finnish farm. Even the largest building, 
Linda Searl’s 3,500-square-foot getaway for a 
Chicago family, takes its design cues from the 
agrarian architecture of Galena, Illinois. 

Like Midwesterners themselves, these 
buildings are solid and unpretentious. "We're 
not trendy," points out James Stageberg, 
who crafted the cedar-shingled writer's studio 
upon a treated wood foundation, so as not to 
disturb his site with concrete trucks. The in- 
terior of Salmela & Fosdick's Minnesota 
house is a single span, with exposed fir beams 
and joists. Posts and trusses are similarly ex- 
posed in Linda Searl's Galena house, which is 
clad in barnlike siding. The honest connec- 
tions and details of the Iowa garden shed 
showcase the experienced hand of the Euro- 
pean carpenter who built it. Points out de- 
sign team member Voneelya Simmons, 
"What holds the building together is what 
you see, and there's nothing to hide it." 
Therein lies its beauty, and ample reflection 
of what Wright meant by taking “common 
sense into the realm of art." 

For all their structural integrity, these 
buildings exude a whimsical spirit that belies 
the solid, humorless image of the Midwest. 
The curved roof of the writer's studio evokes 
a habitat for woodland trolls. Salmela's two-car 
garage is hidden in gabled sheds, arranged 
like houses on a Monopoly board. Even the 
earnest garden shed reflects the odd juxtapo- 
sitions of an adjacent cottage. 

Surprisingly, all the architects of these re- 
gionally influenced, joyful structures profess 
Modernist roots. Stageberg admits that he 
worried about the colors of the studio, but 
adds, "It's one of the nicest environments I've 
finished." David Salmela, whose contempo- 
rary design echoes, but doesn't imitate, a 
Finnish bottomland house, believes that it is 
crucial for Americans to recapture the essence 
of our rural heritage in contemporary archi- 
tecture. Notes Salmela, "In the Midwest, we 
can dare to be regressive.” —Heidi Landecker 
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Smith House 
Lakeview, Minnesota 
Salmela & Fosdick Architects 


Tia and Brian Smith's house, just 30 
minutes south of the Twin Cities, 
seems transplanted from the Finnish 
countryside. Although the colors 
and forms are true to Scandinavia, 
the arrangement of outbuildings, 
window shapes, and open interior 
are distinctly American. The Smiths, 
of Finnish and Norwegian extrac- 
tion, were captivated by the bottom- 
land farmhouses of Scandinavia. 
Architect David Salmela anchored 
the project with a large existing 
rockpile, which forms the western 
edge of a rectangular courtyard, 
flanked by the house and garages. 
Vehicles enter through che east or 
west ends of the 72-foot-long 
garage, which appears as a row of six 
gabled sheds. Echoing the profile of 
ordinary peak-roofed outbuildings, 
the sheds are contemporary in their 
arrangement and application. 
"We're trying to incorporate the ro- 
mantic memory of our past," ex- 
plains Salmela. “We can make the 
suburbs into better environments." 


PRECEDING PAGES: А house with rural 
Scandinavian roots in exurban Min- 
neapolis is designed by Duluth archi- 
tects Salmela & Fosdick. 

PLANS: Garage, on axis with entrance 
to house, is arranged as a series of 
sheds that echo agrarian outbuildings. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Stained fir plywood with 
cedar batten clads house exterior. 
RIGHT: Garages echo farm buildings in 
rural Minnesota and Scandinavia. 
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Writer’s Studio 
Stockholm, Wisconsin 
The Stageberg Partners, Architect 


GARDEN SHELTER io mO 


A “retreat from a retreat” is how ar- 
chitect James Stageberg refers to the 
144-square-foot studio he designed 
for his wife, a writer who found their 
Stageberg-designed weekend home 
too confining for her work. The stu- 
dio echoes the 1,286-square-foot 
house, a playful adaptation of an 
English cottage with an open, pine- 
clad interior. Tucked into a wooded 
Wisconsin bluff high above the Mis- 
sissippi, the studio, like the house, is 
supported by a treated fir founda- 
tion. “I didn’t want concrete on my 
site,” explains Stageberg. “I wanted 
my carpenters to build everything.” 
Carved out of the forest, with trees 
preserved as close as possible to the 
footings, the studio is approached 
via a steep staircase and footbridge. 
A colorful facade introduces the 
building. Inside, a cedar stair steps 
down to a 12-by-12-foot room with 
a vaulted ceiling. On the north side 
of his 5-acre property, Stageberg 
also designed a shelter that takes in 
views of a garden to the south. 


PLANS: Studio is entered at upper level. 
TOP LEFT AND RIGHT: Wooden footpath 
provides a drawbridgelike approach to 
secluded writer’s studio. 

CENTER LEFT: View from entrance into 
workspace reveals bowed window, oak 
floor, and stained pine interior. 
CENTER RIGHT: Twenty-foot-high 
vaulted ceiling, colorful walls, and tri- 
angular window enliven studio. 
BOTTOM LEFT AND RIGHT: Whimsical gar- 
den shelter is composed of bent steel 
tubes that support wooden lattice. 
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Segall House 
Galena, Illinois 
Searl and Associates, Architect 


The metaphor of a bird opening its 
wings to take flight guided architect 
Linda Searl’s scheme for a weekend 
house in Galena, Illinois. Overlook- 
ing the original stagecoach trail 
through Illinois, the house perches 
on a sloping site within a develop- 
ment of conventional houses. To 
blend in, the architects crafted a rel- 
atively small, inobtrusive main en- 
trance. “We wanted the house to 
look like it belonged to the rest of 
the community,” Searl explains. “At 
the same time, we wanted to take 
advantage of the views on the back 
side.” The house “takes flight” on 
the interior, where spruce columns 
support trusses that increase in 
height, opening the main living 
room out toward the view. To em- 
phasize the intimate relationship of 
the house to nature, the architects 
consciously attempted to carry exte- 
rior materials to the inside. For ex- 
ample, two spruce columns frame 
the main entrance, and a slate 
doorstep is carried into the foyer. 


SECTIONS: Pitched roofs and exposed 
interior structure recall regional barns. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Main entrance to house is 
designed as a miniature of rear, which 
towers above steeply sloped site. 
RIGHT: Balcony wraps main living room 
and overlooks stagecoach trail. 

FAR RIGHT: Fireplace of Galena lime- 
stone recalls historic buildings in 
nearby mining town. Stair with pine 
railing ascends to bedroom and loft. 
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Garden Shed 
Des Moines, lowa 
Architects Wells Woodburn O’Neil 


For the owner of an Arts and Crafts- 
style 1930s cottage in a Des Moines 
suburb, Architects Wells Woodburn 
O'Neil conceived a 260-square-foot 
shed for potting plants and storing 
tools that establishes a transition be- 
tween formal and informal gardens. 
The one-room folly, positioned at 
the terminus of the main driveway 
onto the property, addresses an over- 
grown meadow overlooking the Rac- 
coon River; the house and formal 
gardens lie behind it, to the north. 
In keeping with the asymmetrical 
volumes of the house, the shed’s 
cedar-shingled roof is angled, allow- 
ing its 19-foot-high peak to focus 
upon the center of the meadow. Ma- 
sonry walls are clad in stucco on the 
exterior to evoke the idea of the gar- 
den shed emerging from the ground; 
interior walls are unfinished concrete 
block. Cedar lintels support a roof 
overhang, which shades a simple 
stone terrace. An eyebrow window 
permits a view of the river from a 
loft tucked within the roof. 


PLAN: Asymmetrical garden shed forms 
a 13-by-20-foot rectangle; its cedar- 
shingled roof is angled to create an 
overhang sheltering a terrace. 

ABOVE LEFT: Stucco-clad shed echoes 
Arts and Crafts-style cottage. 

FAR LEFT: Shewed roof is designed to 
make shed appear taller from garden. 
LEFT: Interior of loft reveals cedar deck- 
ing and shagbark hickory column. 
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ROBERT BOYER 


SOUTH 


elf-knowledge has replaced self-con- 

sciousness in the South, as the eye of 

the nation's racial maelstrom has shifted 
to other parts of the country, and the region's 
older agricultural hegemony has dissipated in 
a high-tech haze. New civil rights museums 
in Birmingham and Memphis, and memorials 
in Montgomery and Atlanta signify the con- 
frontations of the past. Today, the diversity 
of southern culture is celebrated worldwide, a 
world in which Paul Prudhomme, Elvis, and 
Maya Angelou are national ambassadors, rep- 
resentative of the American experience. 

No longer need Piedmont or Delta cities 
ape the latest international trends to prove 
parity with their northern kin. As the 0.5. 
population shifts southward, local architects 
are finding ample clues to develop a civic ar- 
chitecture appropriate to the South, reinter- 
preting older forms in new light. 

The stylistic palette has broadened to em- 
brace the diversity of a 1,000-mile-wide re- 
gion. Previous generations adopted the trends 
of the moment, from 19th-century Greek Re- 
vival to the International Style; today’s south- 
ern architecture reflects clear-eyed choice. 

One clue to a new direction in civic archi- 
tecture lies in the soil. Native clays make su- 
perb brick; forests supply abundant wood. 
For 350 years, Southerners have developed 
strong traditions of public building in both 
masonry and wood. Yet what early builder 
made an airport? What pioneer could foresee 
a tourist pavilion? The challenge has been to 
adapt, to reinterpret the materials at hand to 
new ideas and new building types. Indige- 
nous models, the broad-roofed house and the 
voluminous metal-topped barn, have been 
expanded to new uses. 

Scale seems to be the primary determi- 
nant. Small-town Conway, Arkansas, can 
build its new justice center just off the square 
in context with the existing courthouse—a 
new masonry building for that place and for 
nowhere else. By respecting the scale and 
materials of the original, the entire block is 
reinforced rather than fragmented. 


Civic Pride 


Where decades ago, Edward Durrell Stone 
and Paul Rudolph headed for New York, 
young southern architects now find real op- 
tions nearby. Encouraged and inspired by the 
presence of gifted local designers like At- 
lanta's Mack Scogin, Arkansas’ Fay Jones, or 
Auburn's Sam Mockbee, they are finding a 
lifetime's challenges down southern roads. 
Large firms based in Atlanta or Charlotte join 
forces with local architects with increasing 
sensitivity to the character of the community. 
Chattanooga's new visitors center, which 
evokes an earlier industrial structure on the 
site, was designed by a Nashville architect. 

The challenges are legion; not all the bat- 
tles have been won. Alabama will address its 
woefully deteriorated school buildings with a 
billion dollar bond issue this year; Mississippi 
hopes to convert free-flowing gambling dol- 
lars to neglected public infrastructure. Too 
many people still cannot read, and too many 
people remain poor, particularly in small 
communities removed from urban prosperity. 

Yet new schools and courthouses, li- 
braries, and even jails offer tangible hope for 
change. It can be read in the russet masonry 
of a new airport wall in Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, or in the receding form of an environ- 
mental education center, quietly inserted into 
the Louisiana woodland. 

At their best, the South's new civic build- 
ings synthesize futuristic technologies with 
genteel memories into a vigorous present. 
Actually a sophisticated, computer-driven 
machine, the Newport News Airport combines 
ideas from NASA and Colonial Williamsburg 
into a single structure. The stylistic model for 
the Jean Lafitte Environmental Education 
Center, replete with laboratory equipment 
and audiovisual display, seems to be the ver- 
nacular Louisiana bayou house. 

Respectful of a hard-fought past without 
imitating that past, embracing contemporary 
technology and culture without leaping into 
a stylistic void, these are confident civic 
buildings, reminders of a region that is com- 
ing of age.—Robert A. Ivy, Jr. 
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Chattanooga Visitors Center 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Tuck Hinton Architects 


Chattanooga has returned to the 
river. А new, 38,000-square-foot 
visitors center welcomes crowds to 
Ross's Landing, site of the city's 
original settlement. The $3.3 million 
visitors center is the latest addition 
to an ambitious complex, including 
the city's successful freshwater 
aquarium at Ross's Landing Plaza. 

The twin sheds of the visitors cen- 
ter, designed by Tuck Hinton Archi- 
tects of Nashville, recall earlier 
industrial buildings that had blocked 
the city from the river. Glass-filled 
metal framework rises above masonry 
walls in two rectilinear sections. 

In a twist on expected planning, 
the visitors center and auditorium 
occupy the second floor, while com- 
mercial spaces and ticket offices 
greet the public at grade. A monu- 
mental stair and escalator entice the 
public to the upper level, where ex- 
hibits and a slide show, devised by 
Boston's Sherry Kafka Wagner, ori- 
ent tourists to Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Metal gable roofs 
and masonry walls recall industrial past 
of Chattanooga Visitors Center's site. 
PLANS: Monumental stair leads from 
commercial spaces to visitors center 
and auditorium on upper level. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Twin sheds anchor Chat- 
tanooga's new gateway park. Ten- 
nessee Aquarium looms behind. 
RIGHT: Interior of second-floor visitors 
center is lightened by tall clerestories 
and exposed metal framing. 
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Faulkner County Detention Facility 
Conway, Arkansas 
BT&A Architects 


Conway, Arkansas, a small town 
outside of Little Rock, had outgrown 
its jail. A new 130-inmate building 
replaced inadequate facilities, for- 
merly housed in a penthouse above 
the adjacent courthouse. A blond 
brick structure built in 1936, the 
courthouse was “an important build- 
ing in the community,” according to 
its designer, architect Jerry Currence 
of North Little Rock’s BT&A. 

Respecting this landmark, BT&A 
sited the new $3.3 million jail on a 
side street and reduced its apparent 
scale with a stepped volume. Low 
walls tie the building to the neigh- 
borhood. Masonry color and details 
respond to the earlier structure; 
banding reflects original stonework. 

The jail’s facade successfully masks 
a complex interior program, includ- 
ing two levels of detention with 
shared security observation zones, 
screened activity yards on both lev- 
els, and cells for women. First floor 
includes cells for juveniles, adminis- 
tration, and kitchen. 


PLANS: Cells line perimeter and open 
into dayrooms. Exercise yards are to 
north on each level. Central bilevel 
security monitors both floors. 

ABOVE LEFT: Exterior stepped massing 
and buff brick of new detention facility 
on side street respect 1936 county 
courthouse (right). 

LEFT: Potentially overwhelming blank 
walls are enlivened by horizontal 
banding and masonry grid. Entrance 
bay abstracts earlier details. 
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Newport News/Williamsburg 
International Airport 
Newport News, Virginia 
Odell Associates, Architect , 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN | 40 12m (T) 


The monumental Newport News/ TET 
Williamsburg International Airport 
crowns a crescent-shaped hill outside 
the ship-building city with a strong 
presence. The 120,000-square-foot 
airport's framework is obliged to 
nearby NASA; its memories, to the 
Old Dominion. Blending new-age 
technology with traditional materials, 
Odell Associates developed swept- 
wing forms with historical references. 
The Richmond office of Odell de- 
signed the airport's symmetrical 
crescent to be repeated for future 
growth. А huge berm sets the stage 
for passenger arrival, masking the 
terminal's internal machinations. 
Inside, a grand gallery housing 
ticketing and baggage claim inter- 
weaves the present and the past: An- 
gular metal framework and high 
glass walls announce contemporary 
technology, while the brick details 
and patterns were developed by 
Odell in consultation with Colonial 
Williamsburg; banners of early Vir- 
ginians line the light-filled gallery. 


PLAN: Terminal curves in welcoming 
crescent for arriving passengers. Single 
concourse can be easily expanded. 

TOP RIGHT: Symmetrical terminal cre- 
ates monumental sense of arrival. 
CENTER RIGHT: Baggage handling and 
support services occupy lower level be- 
neath main terminal. Concourse to air- 
craft stretches to right. 

RIGHT: Grand, curving terminal is 
daylit by clerestories. 

FAR RIGHT: Skylit central atrium leads 
to boarding lounges and airport gates. 
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Environmental Education Center 
Jean Lafitte National Historical 
Park and Preserve 

Barataria, Louisiana 

Eskew Filson Architects 


im 


EAST-WEST SECTION 


The Environmental Education Cen- 
ter at Jean Lafitte National Histori- 
cal Park outside New Orleans slips 
into the woodland like a log. Sur- 
rounded by overscale palmetto 
swampland and overshadowed by a 
grove of pecan and oak trees, this 
8,600-square-foot building artfully 
steps back into the undergrowth, 
masking its true mass and height. 

Designed by Eskew Filson Archi- 
tects as a showcase of the Barataria, 
Louisiana, bayou/swamp for the Na- 
tional Park Service, the steel-framed, 
wood-walled pavilion houses a glow- 
ing, screened amphitheater over- 
looking the green lowland—an ideal 
setting for lectures on native habitat. 
Circulation along an open spine con- 
nects a breezy auditorium/meeting 
room, laboratories, rangers' offices, 
and a commercial kitchen. 

Gray concrete piers lift the wood- 
clad volume above the forest floor; 
steel trusses span the intervals and 
serve as framework for the corru- 
gated-metal roofs. 


SECTION: Pitched gables echo regional 
vernacular forms. Concrete columns 
lift building’s metal structure above 
sensitive ecosystem. 

ABOVE LEFT: Wooden entrance bridge 
carefully threads through tree canopy. 
Stringent construction requirements 
minimized education center's impact 
on pecan and oak forest. 

FAR LEFT: Translucent roofing daylights 
circulation spine of pavilion. 


LEFT: Screened central amphitheater 
opens to swampland forest. 
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BRIAN VADEN BRINK 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boundaries of Light 


allace Stevens, the Hartford, Con- 

necticut, insurance executive who 

became one of America's greatest 
poets, personified a mythic New England of 
purposeful enterprise and lyrical grace. This 
dual spirit, when translated to architecture, is 
evident in several recently completed institu- 
tional buildings that fuse frank, forthright 
forms with a pellucid sensibility of light: a 
courthouse by Winton Scott in West Bath, 
Maine; a chapel by Moshe Safdie at Harvard 
University in Cambridge; an observatory at 
Milton Academy by Leers, Weinzapfel; and 
Chan Krieger's entrance hall to the Discovery 
Museum in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

These architects realize that light knows 
no boundary until it hits a wall. At Scott's 
Maine District Court, subtly reflective pedi- 
ments and shadow-casting colonnades signify 
in the blink of a passing motorist's eye the 
civic actions of the building. The heart of its 
interior is a square, sunlit courtroom that 
rises to a broad, hipped roof. Crowned by a 
pyramidal skylight, the courtroom reaches 
out to its rural site via clerestoried corridors 
ending in stripped classical porticoes. The re- 
sult of this pragmatic parti is a courtroom 
that Scott hopes will evoke a sunny town 
square, surrounded by a village of ancillary 
judicial functions, where justice is adminis- 
tered in the light of day and seems, in the ar- 
chitect's words, "psychically accessible." 

While Winton Scott seeks to illuminate 
the workings of democracy, Moshe Safdie 
manipulates the rays of the sun to suggest 
the light of God. The drama of his Class of 
1959 Chapel for Harvard's School of Business 
is almost invisible from its exterior, a cylin- 
drical bunker of green copper that's situated 
among the red brick walls and white Geor- 
gian windows of McKim, Mead, and White’s 
1928 campus. Contrasting color and abstract 
form distinguish its spiritual role within Har- 
vard University’s bastion of secular finance. 
The chapel is defined by a circle inscribed 
within the copper bunker that is surrounded 
by five semicircular apses. Exquisitely fin- 


ished in concrete, it is subtly modulated by a 
cornucopia of lighting incidents. When the 
sun is low or the sky overcast, the pearl gray 
light of the apsidal skylights is as chaste as a 
Puritan minister. But when the sun comes 
out of hiding, the chapel erupts into a sensual 
riot of color worthy of Hester Prynne. To 
achieve these effects, Safdie worked with 
artist Charles Ross to fit each skylight with 
acrylic prisms that are filled with mineral oil 
and controlled by computer to deflect the 
sun’s rays into kaleidoscopes of color. 

Art and science intersect again in Bridge- 
port’s Discovery Museum. The first phase of 
Chan Krieger’s master plan for upgrading 
the institution comprises a new frontispiece 
that is rigorously Modern and more likely to 
recall the work of 1930s settlers to New Eng- 
land, such as Walter Gropius, than their 
Mayflower-born ancestors. This entrance hall 
shines with the light of discovery by assem- 
bling brightly colored boxes of brick and 
glass block that plug into and electrify John 


Johansen’s original building, a svelte exercise 


in midcentury Modernism. While Chan 
Krieger compresses these materials into 
graphic signage, the interior explodes in a 
promenade of Neo-Corbusian spirit. 

Like the Discovery Museum, the Robert 
M. Ayer Observatory at Milton Academy 
near Boston focuses on the light of science. 
This tiny “nocturnal garden” for stargazing, 
as partner Jane Weinzapfel terms the design, 
sits on a slightly elevated piece of land be- 
tween two sports fields and elevates the role 
of astronomy to a visible part of the school’s 
curriculum. Leers, Weinzapfel fleshes out its 
garden metaphor by expressing the observa- 
tory's 2-foot-on-center wood structure as a 
square, latticelike grid. The pattern reappears 
in a trellis marking the outer limits of an out- 
door arboretum of concrete telescope stands. 

Within the boundaries of their diminutive 
scale, each building casts a shining glow. For- 
mally savvy and culturally adept, they elevate 
justice, religion, and science to a higher, more 
Donald Albrecht 


illuminating plane. 
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West Bath District Courthouse 
West Bath, Maine 
Winton Scott Architects 


Maine hadn't commissioned an ar- 
chitect to build a regional court- 
house in almost 50 years, when a 
new, design-conscious state architect 
facilitated the selection of Winton 
Scott for a state facility serving the 
area around Bath. Scott, who was 
project architect for Louis Kahn's 
library at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
met the challenge with a nod to his 
mentor, creating a building of stark 
formalism tempered with Classical 
finesse. A steel structure clad in 
cream-colored brick forms a sym- 
metrical facade of colonnades flank- 
ing a pronounced entrance portico. 
Corner reveals break the mass of the 
portico's columns. Simplified capi- 
tals, cornices, and other types of trim 
are precast concrete, and leaded cop- 
per covers the roofs. All public 
spaces are daylit. Artificial illumina- 
tion shines through the central 
courtroom's sloped fiberglass sky- 
light at night, making it appear to 
glow in civic splendor, like the radi- 
ant pyramid on a dollar bill. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Courthouse by Win- 
ton Scott exemplifies civic-minded ar- 
chitecture in New England. 

SECTION: Central courtroom rises above 
brick-columned entrance corridor. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Scott created clerestories 
by raising roofs above envelope. 

RIGHT: Light bounces off corridor ceil- 
ing lined in painted, tongue-and- 
groove poplar boards. 

FAR RIGHT: Exposed steel trusses and 
columns give honest structural expres- 
sion to main courtroom. 
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Class of 1959 Chapel 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Moshe Safdie and Associates 


Circle, square, and triangle form the 
building blocks of Moshe Safdie and 
Associates’ Class of 1959 Chapel for 
the Harvard School of Business in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Like a 
miniature version of I.M. Pei's 
Grand Louvre master plan, this 
chapel welcomes visitors through a 
glazed pyramid, where plantings 
cited in the Bible surround a black 
granite pool filled with goldfish. The 
circular chapel expresses its nonde- 
nominational status by rejecting all 
religious imagery and any sense of 
axial, navelike planning. Instead, 
five apses of flexible function ring 
the chapel, which the architect fur- 
nished in Shaker-inspired chairs of 
his own design. Completing Moshe 
Safdie and Associates’ composition is 
an exterior tower of glass and black 
granite, which is inscribed with the 
names of the chapel's donors. Square 
in plan, the tower contains an ab- 
stract clock by Karl Schlamminger, 
a gold-leafed globe that rises and 
falls with the passage of time. 


SECTION: Glazed pyramid leads to cir- 
cular chapel with skylight prisms that 
refract the sun's rays. 

ABOVE LEFT: Abstract forms and con- 
trasting color distinguish Harvard 
chapel from Safdie's brick-clad, con- 
textual Morgan Hall (background). 
LEFT: Stripes of painted gypsum board 
cover poured-in-place concrete joints. 
Prisms create colored lighting that 
suggests Gothic stained-glass windows 
without religious iconography. 
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Discovery Museum 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Chan Krieger & Associates 


AXONOMETRIC EAST-WEST SECTION |1 103m 


Bridgeport was a robust manufac- 
turing town when the Museum of 
Art, Science, and Industry opened in 
the early 1960s. Today, postindus- 
trial Bridgeport declines, but the re- 
named Discovery Museum thrives 
by educating school-age children in 
art and science. Better known for ur- 
ban design schemes than individual 
buildings, Cambridge-based Chan 
Krieger promoted architecture as a 
strategy to reposition the museum 
for a new context and community. 
Announcing the transformation is 
the bold first phase of the architect's 
master plan. Building repairs were 
undertaken; mechanical systems up- 
graded; and a two-story entrance 
hall, classroom, and assembly space 
constructed. The addition's most 
welcome amenity is a stairway-cum- 
ramp that replaces two inconveniently 
located fire stairs and an elevator. 
Slipped between planes of glass block 
and perforated metal, the stair and 
ramp entice visitors on a seductive 
path of exploration and discovery. 


AXONOMETRIC: Master plan shows com- 
pleted entrance hall (lower left) and 
cafeteria (top) now in design. 

SECTION: Glass-block-enclosed stair 
tower rises above roof. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Eero Saarinen’s 1955 
General Motors Technical Center in- 
spired museum’s glazed brick facade. 
RIGHT: Design of stair tower conflates 
steel-framed Miesian rigor and 
Chareau-like sensuousness in glass. 
FAR RIGHT: Glazed corner of stair tower 
opens entrance hall view to exterior. 
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Robert M. Ayer Observatory 
Milton Academy 

Milton, Massachusetts 
Leers, Weinzapfel Associates 


"On Spaceship Earth," Buckminster 
Fuller once said, "there are no pas- 
sengers, only crew." Fuller, one of 
Milton Academy's most famous 
graduates, would be proud of the 
Ayer Observatory, a functional yet 
spirited environment where students 
chart the sky. Designed by Boston- 
based Leers, Weinzapfel Associates, 
the observatory is a Modern box, 
gridded in the style of Sol Lewitt, 
that is also subtly deferential to its 
historic campus. White checker- 
board walls and green doors allude 
to the academy's Georgian style, and 
concrete pavers expand the build- 
ing's orbit toward the campus be- 
yond. Inside, two square rooms, each 
with a single telescope, function with- 
out mechanical systems. Walls and 
workstations of clear-sealed plywood 
sit on a concrete floor and support a 
pair of glistening, prefabricated 
domes. Unusually low ceilings allow 
students to access the telescopes 
without climbing ladders, bringing 
the sky within earthly grasp. 


SECTION: Observatory houses a 1927, 

5! /2-inch-diameter reflecting telescope 
in larger room and a 9-inch-diameter 
telescope in smaller chamber. 

PLAN: A 2-foot-by-2-foot module de- 
termined plan, spacing of outdoor tele- 
scope stands, and paving pattern. 
ABOVE LEFT: Observatory walls measure 
just over 6 feet, although scale of grid 
creates illusion of greater height. 

LEFT: Outdoor area contains concrete 
pedestals for mounting telescopes. 
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ERIK KVALSVIK 


MID-ATLANTIC 


Architecture for Architects 


uring the economic downturn in the 

Mid-Atlantic region, many architects 

have turned inward, designing their 
own studios or spaces for other architects. 
The Design Collective of Baltimore and the 
Lee Н. Skolnick Architecture + Design Part- 
nership of New York City took advantage of 
recent office moves to explore new design di- 
rections, raise their profiles, and rethink the 
way they do business. For the offices of two 
AIA chapters—New York and Philadel- 
phia—local architects developed innovative 
solutions to the design issues many architects 
are investigating in the 1990s, while offering 
new visibility for their members. 

Unlike many New York City firms, the 
office of Lee Skolnick grew steadily during 
the recent recession, from six employees in 
1986 to 30 in early 1994. When a large loft 
space in downtown Manhattan became avail- 
able at low rates, Skolnick seized the oppor- 
tunity not only to accommodate the firm’s 
growth, but also to create a studio environ- 
ment that makes a statement about the firm. 
In recent years, his practice has shifted from a 
“boutique” to an established specialist in mu- 
seum design and high-end residential work, 
with clients such as the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The firm’s new office is a juxtaposition 
of seemingly incompatible forms and materi- 
als, with surprisingly harmonious results. 

Similarly, in Baltimore, principals Richard 
Burns, Dennis Jankiewicz, and Ed Kohls of 
the Design Collective initiated their move to 
make a strong statement about the way their 
15-year-old business has grown and changed. 
The firm has evolved from a suburban-ori- 
ented shop primarily serving local builders 
and developers to a national, interdisciplinary 
firm with a project list that includes academic 
buildings and major civic projects. To under- 
score the change and reposition the 42-per- 
son firm, the partners leased space on the 
14th floor of an office tower overlooking Bal- 
timore’s Inner Harbor. The bright, open de- 
sign of the studio was conceived in part to 
show clients how the firm can create a suc- 


cessful work setting while staying within a 
strict budget and tight timetable. 

Architect Edwin Bronstein also shows how 
architects can enliven small spaces without 
exceeding a client’s budget in the 2,200- 
square-foot headquarters he designed for the 
Philadelphia AIA. Bronstein collaborated 
closely with artisans and contractors, created 
nontraditional workspaces for the staff, and 
centered the space on a public gallery for ro- 
tating exhibits of architects’ work. Because 
the AIA's directors wanted the space to be a 
model of sustainable design, Bronstein also 
immersed himself in the AIA’s Environmental 
Resource Guide and other research material. 
The light and airy space offers a veritable 
sampler of design approaches, including sub- 
tle nods to the work of such local luminaries 
as Louis Kahn and Robert Venturi. 

To choose an architect for its new head- 
quarters in the New York Design Center, the 
New York AIA held a competition and se- 
lected architects Thomas Hanrahan and Vic- 
toria Meyers. “This is a statement about the 
urban character of the city,” Meyers explains 
of the 1,800-square-foot interior. “It’s not a 
space for a suburban chapter, but for archi- 
tects working in the most sophisticated ur- 
ban center in the country. We wanted to 
reflect that urbanity in the way we designed 
the space.” Meyers and Hanrahan pared 
down the design elements of the competi- 
tion-winning entry to stay within budget, 
but the close working relationship with the 
AIA board helped them preserve the most 
salient features—including a custom-crafted 
reception desk and long wooden storage wall. 

Common to these four projects are clarity 
of spatial planning, attention to detail, and 
adventurous applications of inexpensive ma- 
terials. Each is distinctly different, from the 
fresh informality of Skolnick’s workshop to 
the sleek sophistication of the AIA New York 
offices. The recession may mean smaller bud- 
gets and tighter spaces, but it clearly hasn’t 
prevented these Mid-Atlantic architects from 
expressing themselves.—Edward Gunts 
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Design Collective Headquarters 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Design Collective, Architect 


To reflect its commitment to the ur- 
ban environment, Design Collective 
moved from suburban Maryland to 
space in a high-rise office building 
overlooking Baltimore's inner har- 
bor. The building's location at the 
edge of the waterfront, and the lin- 
ear footprint of its 14,000-square- 
foot floor plan, became starting 
points for the office design, which 
was conceived as a metaphor for the 
way land meets water. 

Service spaces are located on the 
north side of the building, leaving an 
open studio with unobstructed 
south-facing views to the water. 
Back-of-the-house elements are or- 
ganized on an orthogonal grid in line 
with that of the city, while the stu- 
dio workstations are expressed as 
marinalike slips in an open harbor. 
Separating these two zones is a 
sweeping, curved wall, symbolizing 
the point where land and water 
meet. This wall creates a gallery for 
public gatherings and display space 
for the firm's current projects. 


PRECEDING PAGES: Central corridor of 
Design Collective's offices is defined by 
a sweeping, curved wall. 

PLAN: The Baltimore firm occupies 
14,000-square-foot floor of tower 
whose south wall (top) faces the harbor. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Reception desk is con- 
structed of maple, brushed stainless 
steel, and brushed aluminum. 

RIGHT: Translucent conference room 
door pivots from main corridor. 

FAR RIGHT: Partitions are designed as 
"sails" of translucent fiberglass. 
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Lee H. Skolnick Architecture + 
Design Partnership Offices 
New York City 

Lee H. Skolnick Architecture + 
Design Partnership, Architect 


Founded in 1980, Lee Skolnick’s 
firm has become well known for jux- 
taposing incongruous forms and ma- 
terials in surprisingly harmonious 
ways. The Skolnick office is an ami- 
able assemblage of its own; contrast- 
ing materials and construction 
techniques give the space a comfort- 
able sense of relaxed informality. 
Visitors are greeted by a closet cov- 
ered with five shades of vinyl com- 
position tile, placed together to 
evoke a city grid. The center of the 
room is occupied by a round confer- 
ence space with a smooth plaster 
surface on the outside and rough, 
textured plaster on the inside, 
pushed through metal lath. Translu- 
cent fiberglass walls along one side 
of the studio demarcate the semipri- 
vate spaces for associates, while curv- 
ing and angled walls screen work 
and storage areas. Freestanding ob- 
jects set against wood floors and 
plastered ceilings impart serenity to 
the common spaces and prevent the 
office from seeming too chaotic. 


PLAN: Architecture firm's offices occupy 
8,200 square feet on skylit top floor of 
1920s-era loft in lower Manhattan. 
ABOVE LEFT: Coat closet clad with five 
shades of vinyl composition tile sets 
the tone of informality. 

FAR LEFT: Partitions are constructed of 
patterned birch plywood with alu- 
minum reveals. 

LEFT: Round plaster conference room 
exterior contrasts sharply with corru- 
gated surface on inside, formed from 
plaster pushed through metal lath. 
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AIA New York Chapter Headquarters 
New York City 

Thomas Hanrahan and 

Victoria Meyers, Architects 


The AIA New York chapter held a 
design competition for its new head- 
quarters in the New York Design 
Center. The three jurors—architect 
Philip Johnson, Columbia University 
Graduate School of Architecture 
Dean Bernard Tschumi, and ARCHI- 
TECTURE Editor-in-Chief Deborah 
К. Dietsch—selected a design by lo- 
cal architects Thomas Hanrahan and 
Victoria Meyers. 

Hanrahan and Meyers won by 
proposing a bold, forward-looking 
identity for the offices, while creat- 
ing the sense of moving through a 
city streetscape. They envisioned the 
space as the fragment of a city grid, 
with a broad avenue on the west side 
interrupted by cross streets that di- 
vide the space into three distinct 
zones—lobby/library, boardroom, 
and offices. The transition from zone 
to zone is marked by clearly articu- 
lated elements, such as a curved in- 
formation desk. A long wooden 
storage wall binds the public area to 
the private offices. 


PLAN: In a loft building originally de- 
signed by Ely Jacques Kahn, the 
1,800-square-foot chapter offices are 
organized into three distinct zones. 
ABOVE RIGHT: Information desk at the 
entrance to the offices provides the 
public face of the chapter. 

RIGHT: Desk is constructed of maple 
and steel with perforated-metal doors. 
Shelf is for a future computer station. 
FAR RIGHT: View from conference room 
through aluminum-on-glass wall re- 
veals long maple storage cabinet. 
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Philadelphia Chapter of the AIA 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Edwin Bronstein, Architect 


For many years, the Philadelphia 
AIA chapter's offices were located in 
the basement of the Architects 
Building, a 1930s-era high rise. 
When space opened up on the sec- 
ond floor, the AIA directors decided 
to relocate the headquarters to pro- 
ject a higher public profile. 

After issuing a request for propos- 
als, the chapter selected Edwin 
Bronstein of Philadelphia. Bronstein 
created a series of inviting spaces in a 
variety of design approaches and 
construction techniques, as if to 
show what the chapter's members 
are capable of producing. 

Forms in the public areas subtly re- 
fer to the work of others, from Le 
Corbusier’s curves at Chandigarh to 
Louis Kahn’s textured gallery walls 
at Yale. Since this is the home chap- 
ter of architect Susan Maxman, the 
former AIA president who stressed 
environmentally sensitive design, 
Bronstein reused existing materials; 
installed low-energy lights; and in- 
corporated replenishable hardwoods. 


PLAN: Philadelphia AIA chapter's offices 
occupy 2,200 square feet on second 
floor of the Architects Building. 

ABOVE LEFT: Large internal window pro- 
vides focal point of central gathering 
space, which doubles as a gallery for 
rotating exhibits of work by architects, 
artists, furniture designers, and others. 
LEFT: View from conference area to 
gallery shows maple cabinetry; rough- 
hewn plaster wall; slate floor; and steel 
frame, which supports sliding door. 
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SOUTHWEST 


he Southwest is equal parts scarcity 

and excess: too little water and not 

enough grass; too much sun and a su- 
perfluity of sky. It is a region that calls for 
pragmatism and a respect for limits, not that 
Dallas or Phoenix necessarily listen. Any- 
thing that is shallow, or that tries to deny ge- 
ography, climate, or history usually dries up 
and blows away. Architects who design west- 
facing rooms or forget which way the dust 
flies in April court disasters that no amount 
of air conditioning can circumvent. 

The pioneers understood these limits and 
built accordingly. The 19th-century settlers 
of Central Texas constructed low, blocky 
houses of local limestone, with small square 
windows and deep overhangs for coolness 
and shade. The houses were oriented to the 
prevailing Gulf breezes and located upwind 
of corrals and compost piles. Vast and deso- 
late West Texas generated introverted houses, 
with thick walls blocking wind and sand, and 
interior courtyards framing an atmosphere of 
order and civility in a humbling landscape. 

These no-nonsense vernacular traditions 
were continued and refined by O’Neil Ford in 
the 1940s and 1950s, and subsequently by 
protegés like David Lake and Ted Flato, who 
discovered in native materials and climatic 
responsiveness the basics of a contemporary 
Texas architecture. As illustrated in this port- 
folio, their work is both abstract and securely 
anchored to place. 

It is likewise no accident that the architec- 
ture of New Mexico and Arizona is domi- 
nated by thick flat walls that deflect the 
scorching heat while dramatizing the play of 
slanting desert light. Building mass evokes 
mesas and other dramatic land forms of the 
region and, thereby, serves as a symbol of 
rootedness. The work of architect Luis Bar- 
ragán in Mexico and his many disciples in the 
Southwest only confirms the timeless appeal 
of these vernacular traditions. 

In the Southwest, the challenge is to cap- 
ture the vistas, which are the essence of 
desert. Out West, there is no middle scale or 
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middle distance, only near and far, big and 
little. Western cities are highly abstract com- 
positions of floating planes that reward the 
long view instead of the close up. No wonder 
Texas is the birthplace of the edge city. 

But the southwestern landscape is as frag- 
ile as it is dramatic. Small scars take decades 
to heal. The dilemma is how to design for 
people who love 110 degree weather, as well 
as for those who move to the desert only be- 
cause there is air conditioning. Phoenix is a 
desert city, yet until recently, it masked its 
identity with palm trees, Bermuda grass, 
and artificial lakes reminiscent of Wisconsin. 
As the imported species die out—sometimes 
exploding from the heat—the city is redis- 
covering native plants. Its new freeway land- 
scaping is superb and shows what can happen 
when architects work with climate and 
topography instead of against them. 

Southwestern architecture has tradition- 
ally been organic and earthy: stone, mud, 
bleached wood, corrugated metal, and bits of 
canvas, put together in unfussy, craftsmanly 
ways. While this tradition has been reduced 
to kitsch in the Conquistador Modern and 
Santa Fe Style subdivisions that are creeping 
across the desert, it is hardly dead. Antoine 
Predock in Albuquerque, New Mexico, has 
expanded his material and metaphoric range 
in such projects as the Nelson Fine Arts Cen- 
ter in Tempe, Arizona, and the American 
Heritage Center and Art Museum in 
Laramie, Wyoming. These are landscapes of 
the imagination as well as the eye. 

Lake/Flato Architects in San Antonio have 
adapted the rural Texas palette of stone and 
stucco to create clean, often abstract, build- 
ings that fit the landscape without copying 
pioneer prototypes. Likewise, William Bruder 
in Phoenix reaches beyond shelter magazine 
scenography to explore the mythic and cere- 
monial qualities of the desert Southwest and, 
in both grand and subtle ways, to celebrate 
its vistas. In different ways, these architects 
are striving to make Modernism come to 
terms with place and history —David Dillon 


TIMOTHY HURSLEY 


Cox House 
Cave Creek, Arizona 
William Bruder, Architect 


Around Phoenix, William Bruder is 
known as the guy "in the desert" be- 
cause his studio is located 45 miles 
from downtown. But as the Cox res- 
idence shows, Bruder is also a guy 
"of the desert." This house sits half- 
buried in a rugged setting, its low 
arcing form blending into a back- 
ground of sandstone and saguaro. The 
organic shapes and muted colors 
show the influence of Frank Lloyd 
Wright as well as Bruder's keen 
sense of what fits a fragile landscape. 

Bruder uses familiar materials un- 
conventionally: broken concrete 
block, laid up rough and sloppy as in 
Antoni Gaudí's Park Güell; bands of 
copper; black plate steel that weath- 
ers to the color of an old penny. The 
house's curving south wall becomes 
a window on the desert, encouraging 
movement back and forth between 
natural and architectural worlds. 
The most compelling space of the 
house is a sunken chamber, a kiva 
really, that evokes the spirits and the 
mythology of the desert. 


PREVIOUS PAGES: William Bruder prac- 
tices an architecture of concealment by 
setting the Cox house into the desert. 
PLAN: Cox house forms a 180-foot-long 
arc; the architect bermed part of north 
facade into the earth. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Deep overhangs shade 
the living room and bedrooms. 

RIGHT: Patio extends into desert. 

FAR RIGHT, CENTER: Entrance integrates 
concrete block wall. 

FAR RIGHT, BOTTOM: Central space com- 
bines kitchen and living area. 
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Hill-Sheppard House 
Phoenix, Arizona 
William Bruder, Architect 


The Hill-Sheppard house is as verti- 
cal and angular as the Cox house is 
low-slung and curvilinear. Set in the 
middle of a nondescript Phoenix 
subdivision, it celebrates an authen- 
tic vernacular of mud and metal in- 
stead of ersatz developer fantasies. 

The site is a cross between a road 
cut and a rock slide, in which Bruder 
carved out plateaus for pool, garden, 
and house. А narrow rock staircase, 
like a miniature side canyon, rises 
from the street to a cadmium yellow 
courtyard, beyond which is a fasci- 
nating, if occasionally inscrutable, 
sequence of rooms and passageways. 
Unremarkable from the street, the 
house turns kaleidoscopic within, 
featuring surprising edges and an- 
gles and dramatic cross views. The 
living room, which doubles as a folk 
art gallery, provides a cannily edited 
view of Squaw Peak: all mountain 
and no subdivision. Bruder employed 
stone, stucco, and corrugated-metal 
siding, the latter with reverence in- 
stead of Postmodern glibness. 


PLAN: Bruder carved spaces for garden 
courtyard, house, and pool courtyard 
out of the sloping, rocky site. 

ABOVE LEFT: Rear courtyard is framed 
by walls of corrugated metal. 

FAR LEFT: Narrow exterior staircase ter- 
minates in a rooftop deck that looks 
out to Squaw Peak. 

CENTER LEFT: Central living room/art 
gallery opens onto a pool and garden 
that is hidden from the street. 

LEFT: Bruder designed roof deck for 
both panoramic and edited views. 
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Chandler House 
Mason, Texas 
Lake/Flato Architects 


The Chandler residence to the 
northwest of Austin sits on a rugged 
limestone bluff above the Llano 
River, capturing the prevailing 
southeast breezes in summer, while 
escaping the harsh “northers” of 
winter. The site is so steep and frag- 
ile that Lake/Flato had to keep its 
forms light and simple. A shallow 
bedroom wing, like a ranch 
bunkhouse, wraps the brow of the 
hill, its arcing porch offering dra- 
matic views up the river. The living 
room, an octagonal space with a 
beamed ceiling and Wrightian 
hearth, provides the house’s social 
and ceremonial focus. It is both 
gathering place and lookout. 
Massive stone piers, quarried on 
the site, anchor the house in the style 
of Taliesin East. The materials—cor- 
rugated metal, stucco, and oil field 
pipe for columns and sun screens— 
belong to the “make-do” ranching 
vernacular of the area. Native plants 
surround the house and, once the site 
heals, will creep up to reclaim it. 


PLAN: Design combines linear bedroom 
wing with octagonal living and dining 
room; kitchen serves as knuckle. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The house sits low on an 
exposed bluff; native vegetation creeps 
up to the foundation. 

RIGHT: Weathered limestone piers, 
quarried on site, anchor the house. The 
sun shades are made of oil field rods. 
FAR RIGHT: Octagonal living room of 
Chandler residence exploits dramatic 
views up and down the Llano River. 
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Carter House 
Millican, Texas 
Lake/Flato Architects 


1— —120'/6m © SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


ир If che Chandler house is defined by 
ў its landscape, the Carter house north 
of Houston makes its own. Just as 
the early settlers built compounds to 
wall out the wilderness, Lake/Flato 
ТЕТЕ Architects erected sheds, barns, 
j “El guest houses, and porches to cordon 

à off a swatch of flat coastal plain. A 
massive oak tree focuses the compo- 
sition, but otherwise the site is open 
and forgiving, unlike the Llano bluff. 

The architects have not puffed up 
the ranch vernacular to give it a spe- 
cial currency. They have instead 
taken it at face value and tried to 
honor its integrity. The main house 
is a simple two-story structure, to 
which a shed/kitchen and an en- 
closed porch have been added with 
what appears to be an improvisa- 
tional flourish. Construction is uni- 
formly crisp and simple: two-by- 
fours, wire fencing to keep out the 
cows, corrugated-metal roofs, and 
drill pipe columns that locate the 
buildings in the ad hoc ranching tra- 
dition of deep East Texas. 


PLANS: Embracing a courtyard, Carter 
ranch frames massive oak tree. 

ABOVE LEFT: Two-story main house is 
flanked by one-story guest quarters 
(left) and a garage (right) that can be 
thrown open for parties. 

CENTER LEFT: Galvanized shed roofs 
echo ranch vernacular. 

BOTTOM LEFT: Architects Lake/Flato 
incorporated overhangs to shade 
bunkhouse porches. 

LEFT: Lake/Flato opted for simple fram- 
ing and fencing in Carter compound. 


PAUL HESTER PHOTOS 
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WEST 


Retreat Into Nature 


mplicit in the notion of regionalism is 

looking backward, preserving the unique 

qualities of a particular locale in the age of 
instant communications. For the architects of 
the Bay Area and Pacific Northwest, regions 
that constitute America's "last frontier" in 
the minds of many, looking back does not 
mean recapturing the myth of the frontier, 
but rather translating Modernist principles 
into site-sensitive architecture. 

Traditionally, people have come to the 
Northwest to get away from somewhere else; 
reflecting that, the region's residential build- 
ing ethos embodies, in some respects, the 
idea of retreating into nature. Couple that 
sensitivity to the landscape with the Mod- 
ernism expressed in many of the houses built 
in the region during the past few decades, 
and what has evolved are site-specific yet 
tough-minded buildings that challenge their 
locales by contrast as much as integration. 

The Bainbridge Island house and studio 
by Seattle’s Miller/Hull Partnership and the 
Portland, Oregon, house by San Francisco ar- 
chitect Michael Harris demonstrate two dif- 
ferent approaches that challenge and embrace 
the landscape. Both houses employ the 
northwestern strategy of extensive fenestra- 
tion to connect with the exterior through ex- 
pansive views, and to admit light. Relative to 
the terrain, however, the Friedman House in 
Portland is about contrast: By the singular 
extremity of its color, texture, and form, this 
stark-white cube challenges and reinforces 
the power of its woodsy setting. 

The Weaver/Bergh project on Bainbridge 
Island is also set apart from its site by virtue 
of its tough, industrial materials—metal sid- 
ing, raw steel, unpainted stucco and wood— 
and its shedlike forms. But Miller/Hull 
arranges the two buildings in a loose L, en- 
closing a small meadow, and creates a sense 
of integration into the sylvan site. The house 
and studio, for all che material toughness and 
careful detailing, are at ease with their sur- 
roundings. And the other Miller/Hull project, 
a small cabin in the mountains, is crafted 
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from the most basic of off-the-shelf materials 
into a rustic retreat that stands apart from 
the landscape, yet is thoroughly attuned to it. 

In the fire-scarred hills of Oakland, the 
Dixie Jordan house by Ace Architects rises to 
meet a different set of environmental chal- 
lenges. In California, where fire, flood, earth- 
quake, and drought are almost identified as 
the four seasons, in terrain as barren as the 
surface of the moon, the architects looked to 
California’s Arts and Crafts tradition, crafting 
a residential-scale interpretation of a Neo- 
Gothic “great hall” from a turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Maybeck building, Hearst Hall, that 
was destroyed by fire in 1922. 

Today, urbanism is part of the texture of 
the West, too, and so, in spite of their appar- 
ently isolated and organic settings, three of 
the houses in this portfolio are located in sub- 
urbs, in or near large metropolitan areas with 
growing populations and extensive industrial 
sectors. In light of that fact, retreat into na- 
ture not only implies escape from the pres- 
sures of the crowded, urban, older East Coast 
vision of America, but also an escape into the 
embrace of the western wilderness, of beney- 
olent and spiritual nature. 

As is evident in these houses, that ambi- 
guity fuels the paradoxical architectural spirit 
of the region: naturally sited houses con- 
structed in austerely Modern forms, of indus- 
trial materials; seemingly isolated buildings 
near major downtowns. One implication of 
increasing suburbanization is the responsibil- 
ity of the architect to enhance, or even to cre- 
ate, the qualities—siting and fenestration, in 
particular—that make these buildings “re- 
treats,” even if downtown Portland, in one 
instance, is 10 minutes away. Another para- 
dox: As Californians so painfully have learned 
over the past few years, the natural world in 
the West is often anything but benevolent. 
The Dixie Jordan house replaces a house de- 
stroyed by a fire, and the Marquand retreat is 
built to survive fire. Hardly a benevolent en- 
vironment, by any measure, yet a regionalist 
reality of the West.—Justin Henderson 
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Marquand Retreat 
Yakima, Washington 
Miller/Hull Partnership, Architect 


This rural retreat is located in the 
barren foothills of the Cascade 
Mountains. The 14-by-30-foot cabin 
has no electricity; water is trucked in 
and waste is trucked out by a dirt 
road; and the materials are as rough 
and raw as the surroundings. 

Inspired by industrial and agricul- 
tural buildings, the floor is formed 
from poured concrete, the walls from 
concrete blocks. Two sliding pan- 
els—one screened, one glazed— 
cover the portal, with an overhead 
steel door for security. А rear door 
leads to the adjacent water tower. 

Composed of two planes crossing 
on the perpendicular, the roof is gal- 
vanized metal over wood decking 
supported by wood beams. Light- 
giving clerestories are positioned be- 
tween the two roof levels. 

Inside, a plywood-sheathed 
counter with a laminate top divides 
the one-room space; the wood 
counter and ceiling contrast with the 
concrete floor and walls, but the am- 
bience is austerely minimal. 


PREVIOUS PAGES: Miller/Hull Partner- 
ship drew on industrial and agricul- 
tural building imagery for its 
Marquand retreat in the foothills of 
the Cascade Mountains. 

PLAN: Living and sleeping areas are di- 
vided by counter and flanked by water 
tower with bathroom. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Roof canopy over poured- 
concrete porch is supported by a sin- 
gle, asymmetrically placed column. 
RIGHT: The 10-by-10-foot portal (right) 
incorporates sliding doors. 
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Friedman House 
Portland, Oregon 
Michael Harris, Architect 


Built of concrete, metal, and glass, 
the Friedman house appears to relate 
to its surroundings primarily by con- 
trast: The white cube gleams against 
a forested background. However, 
the house is physically grounded in 
the hillside. More importantly, ex- 
tensive fenestration permits natural 
light to flood into the building and 
provides expansive views. 

The 2,700-square-foot structure is 
clad in concrete panels hung on an 
extruded-aluminum grid. The roof 
and window frames are metal, as are 
the entry canopy, fireplace, and bay 
window. The interior is a cube with- 
in a cube: The skylit living room is 
wrapped on two sides by bedrooms, 
studies, and support spaces and 
linked by a corkscrew stair. Win- 
dows and punched openings expand 
the interplay of volumes. 

This house is fueled by a contradic- 
tory energy: When viewed from out- 
side, it appears singularly apart from 
the landscape; from inside, it feels 
deeply attached to the terrain. 


AXONOMETRIC: Bedrooms, dining area, 
and balconies wrap around inner cube 
of skylit living room. 

ABOVE LEFT: The 34-foot-by-34-foot 
cubical house in Portland is clad in 
fiber-filled concrete panels hung on a 
grid of extruded aluminum. 

FAR LEFT: Dining room deck on east el- 
evation overlooks wooded site. 

LEFT: Double-height living room is 
washed by daylight from pyramidal 
skylights and large windows. 
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Weaver/Bergh House and Studio 
Bainbridge Island, Washington 
Miller/Hull Partnership, Architect 


The tug between urban Seattle and 
its rural Bainbridge Island suburb is 
revealed in the relationship of this 
house and studio to their site: The 
buildings form an L to capture a 
small meadow. While the shedlike 
forms and industrial materials con- 
trast with che wooded terrain, their 
flat-roofed volumes appear like trail- 
ers trucked into the site. 

House and studio share fundamen- 
tal traits: metal siding, steel roofs, 
extensive fenestration. Unlike the 
house, which is firmly grounded on 
concrete slabs, the studio “floats” on 
piers. The studio interior is divided 
into a central conference room, 
flanked by an office and a bathroom. 

The house began with the idea of 
an organizational spine with rooms 
plugged onto the face. A stucco-fin- 
ished cube with windows and a sky- 
light houses the kitchen. Beyond lies 
the living room, with exposed steel 
beams supporting a high wooden 
ceiling. This carefully detailed build- 
ing embraces and challenges its site. 


PLANS: House (top) and studio (facing 
page) form an angle, which captures a 
meadow and faces the forest. 

ABOVE RIGHT: House is entered from 
stuccoed volume containing kitchen. 
RIGHT: Stuccoed and metal-clad volumes 
establish De Stijl-like composition. 
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LEFT: Steel-framed structure is exposed 
in living area of house. 

FAR LEFT, CENTER AND BOTTOM: Studio is 
housed in structure on piers. 

LEFT BOTTOM: Stained concrete floor 
and sculpted-steel staircase enliven 
loftlike living room of house. 


MICHAEL SHOPENN PHOTOS 
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Dixie Jordan House 
Oakland, California 
Ace Architects 


In designing a home for Dixie Jor- 
dan, a strong-willed newspaper pub- 
lisher, Ace Architects incorporated 
forms from another publisher's pro- 
ject—Hearst Hall, a Bernard May- 
beck design completed in 1899. 
And, like Hearst Hall, which was 
destroyed by fire in 1922, Jordan's 
previous Spanish Colonial house 
burned during the Oakland fire. 
The new Jordan house centers 
around a rib-supported "great 
room," a vaulted, Neo-Gothic cham- 
ber with a bank of windows facing a 
terrace above the street. A bedroom 
occupies an upstairs tower, reached 
via stairs with a carved internal bal- 
cony overlooking the great room. At 
the rear, the owner's bedroom and 
dining room open onto a sunny pa- 
tio, through trellises with pieces 
sculpted into forms suggestive of 
dragon heads. The exterior is fin- 
ished in unpainted stucco, copper- 
clad asphalt shingles, and redwood 
beams. The great room s interior is 
clad in stained wood chip panels. 


PLANS: Terraces, dining, and bedrooms 
are organized around great room. 
ABOVE, RIGHT: Front view shows cop- 
per-roofed, Neo-Gothic living room 
and tower bedroom (left). 

RIGHT: Profile reveals purlins extending 
from living room. 

FACING PAGE, TOP LEFT: View from rear 
terrace into dining room is framed by 
high trellis with elongated supports. 
FACING PAGE, BOTTOM LEFT AND RIGHT: 
Gothic vaulting and stair landing 
punctuate double-height living area. 
Fireplace features copper-fired tiles 
and a copper-clad wooden mantle. 
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Ezra Stoller O Esto: 


"NOW THE OUTSIDE 
MAY COME INSIDE, 
AND THE INSIDE ^ —— 
MAY, AND DOES, at umm s 


GO DUTSIDE. 


THEY ARE OF EACH OTHER" 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


IN HONOR OF THE POWER OF ARCHITECTURE 
TO ENHANCE OUR LIVES, ANDERSEN VVINDOWS 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
А R C H | T E E T 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
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ANDERSEN WINDOWS 
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THE EXHIBITION IS MADE POSSIBLE BY ANDERSEN WINDOWS, INC., AND BY GENEROUS GRANTS FROM THE DAVID Н. COGAN FOUNDATION AND THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES. 
RED SQUARE IS A TRADEMARK OF THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT FOUNDATION. USED WITH THEIR PERMISSION. 4308 COPYRIGHT © ANDERSEN CORPORATION 1994. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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Dover creates equal 
opportunity elevators. 


Dover makes elevators ADA-0.K. 

Some elevators make life more difficult for people 
who are visually impaired and people in wheel- 
chairs. But we make Dover elevators for all people. 
Every elevator we build today meets the require- 
ments of the Americans with Disabilities Act. And 
we offer all the features needed to bring older 
elevators up to ADA standards. 


Signal fixtures anyone can read and reach. 

Dover signal fixtures are placed so they can be 
easily reached by wheelchair 
occupants. Large raised call 
buttons include braille number- 
ing. Audible floor indicators 
are also available. 


Accurate, consistent 
floor leveling. 


Microprocessor control systems 
give Dover elevators hit-the- 
mark precision. No misleveling 
to trip a visually impaired 
person or bump a wheelchair. 


Door protection by super- 
sensitive light beams. 
Also available from Dover is 
the MicroLight^ Door Protec- 
tion System, an invisible 
h curtain of infrared light that 
detects any blockage and keeps the door from 
closing until it is clear. Unlike mechanical safety 
edges, contact is not required to stop the door. 


Need help? Ask Dover. 

We’ ve been meeting special elevator requirements 
for more than 50 years. And that’s why more people 
who buy elevators buy Dover, above all. 

For free advice on how to make your present 
elevators ADA-O.K., call your local Dover repre- 
sentative. Or write Dover Elevator Systems, Inc., 

P. O. Box 2177, Memphis, TN 38101. 
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AIA HONOR AWARDS 


This year's Honor Awards 
activate their communities 
through contextual sensitivity 
and social responsibility. 


DISTINCTION IN PLACE 


aken as a group, the 1994 AIA Honor 
Awards offer a good account of how 
architects devote their skills to the 
places our society builds. As individual 
works, each embodies a special insight into 
the ways we build and the qualities of space, 
form, and light that can embellish our lives. 
The 17 projects vary in scope and style, yet 
they are consistent in adding something im- 
portant to the place of which they are a part. 
The Honor Award winners lead us to see 
that architecture which is attentive to its con- 
text can play an important role in shaping 
the structures of community. The Rowes 
Wharf and Charlestown Navy Yard Row- 
houses, for instance, continue the decades of 
renewal and transformation that have laid 
claim to Boston's waterfront as an integral 
part of the city. Both projects include pierlike 
elements that reach out toward the water; 
both are formed with a terminal point cele- 
brating its position at the edge of the harbor; 
both help to shape their harborside streets. 
They are vigorously formed in materials com- 
mon to their context. Yet each has a distinct 
personality, appropriate to its position in the 
city and to its uses. Rowes Wharf extends the 
urbane forms of the downtown financial dis- 
trict right to the water's edge, combining of- 
fices, hotel, upscale housing, and public 
passage in a complex structure that speaks 
more of its place than of distinctions in use. 
The Charlestown Navy Yard Rowhouses sim- 
ilarly lodge modest housing within the ca- 
dences of an historic maritime frontage. 


Oriole Park at Camden Yards in Balti- 
more directly connects the traditional urban 
ritual of ball games to the structure of the 
city. The complex incorporates existing his- 
toric buildings and street patterns and opens 
views from the stadium directly to the sky- 
line of downtown. The architects fashioned a 
great stadium that is undeniably rooted to its 
place, recognizable immediately as distinct 
within its type; a fitting physical, experiential 
corollary to the loyalty that fans traditionally 
give to their local team. 

The Carnegie Hall Tower in Manhattan; 
the Firehouse Civic Center in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts; and the Chrysler Museum 
renovation and expansion in Norfolk, Virginia, 
all extend the usefulness and presence of in- 
stitutional buildings that occupy strategic lo- 
cations and have been historically important 
in their context. The first exploits air rights 
associated with the renowned Carnegie Hall; 
the second transforms a market hall turned 
firehouse into a community performance 
space; the third involves the reorganization 
and expansion of a notable museum that had 
been subjected to unsympathetic alterations. 

Carnegie Hall Tower is set back to allow 
the historic concert hall to maintain its pre- 
eminence at street level, while the slender 
high rise forms a distinctive figure on the 
Manhattan skyline. The brick structure of 
the Firehouse Civic Center is restored and ex- 
panded to accommodate performance spaces 
and galleries, adorned with new forms that 
mark the center’s pivotal role within a water- 
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front park. The renovation of the Chrysler 
Museum returns the original Italianate build- 
ing to center stage. New additions, recali- 
brated to match the dignity of the original 
structure, recover a stately sense of presence 
for a building that had become incoherent, 
incapable of playing its proper civic role. 

The schools that received Honor Awards 
also partake in this spirit of community 
building. The Troy High School's cluster of 
forms, set in the open fields of suburban 
Troy, Michigan, give a sense of locus and co- 
herence to the site. The César Chávez Ele- 
mentary School is located in an altogether 
different, tightly constrained site in the Back- 
of-the-Yards neighborhood in Chicago. It 
sets forth its public presence with equal vigor 
and cheer, casting its simple, brightly colored 
blocks to shape sunny spaces along the street 
while providing the security required of in- 
ner-city schools. Primary/Intermediate School 
217 on Roosevelt Island in New York City 
fits clearly within the street frontage of its 
Main Street location, while positioning a play 
yard, central passage, and specialized spaces 
to take advantage of their outlook to the East 
River and Manhattan. All three schools 
demonstrate that the rigorous programmatic 
and maintenance demands of public schools 
can be met with lively imagination. 

At Princeton University, the Computer 
Science Building accommodates new and 
changing uses within a vocabulary that is ex- 
plicit about the location of its comfortable 
public spaces. Its massing and location of en- 
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trances establish a long-term plan for this 
segment of the campus. The residence hall 
constructed by Cooper Union in New York 
City assembles apartments in masses that are 
directly a consequence of the city's urban 
pattern; the building intensifies the character 
of the street and punctuates the skyline with 
forms that are spare, yet carefully adjusted to 
the cadence of their surroundings. 

The several different varieties of housing 
that appear among the Honor Award win- 
ners this year indicate that the profession and 
its clients are once again turning imaginative 
attention toward the most intimate and fun- 
damental of human spatial needs. The Si- 
mone Hotel and Daybreak Grove are both 
built with modest means by nonprofit corpo- 
rations dedicated to providing housing for 
the segments of society most in need. Each 
does so with distinction. The Simone single- 
room-occupancy hotel is arranged with clar- 
ity; it gives an element of pride and social 
presence to a street bordering on despair. 
Daybreak Grove introduces a new and cohe- 
sive form of housing into the confusions of an 
arterial strip. À common courtyard in the 
center and diminutive courts inside each of 
the units weave pleasant qualities of air, 
light, vegetation, and sociability chrough the 
daily lives of their inhabitants. 

The Corson-Heinser live/work building in 
downtown San Francisco explores the inte- 
gration of living and working spaces into an 
existing, incrementally changing neighbor- 
hood characterized by small-scale industrial 


and warehouse buildings. The building suits 
its place, while partaking in its gradual trans- 
formation. The Cook residence, located in a 
rural Mississippi landscape, is built to accom- 
modate the very specific interests of its own- 
ers. It takes its most essential form from the 
local vernacular of protective sheds over 
modest structures to deflect sun and rain. 

It is both odd and telling that the Honor 
Awards this year should include two 
memorials dedicated to the remembrance of 
injustice. They indicate our society's self-con- 
sciousness and vigilance, as well as the matu- 
rity of an art form that can accommodate the 
confusions of tragedy and subtly evoke am- 
bivalent sources of evil. The U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Museum and the Salem Witch Tri- 
als Tercentenary Memorial are both master- 
fully conceived and crafted. Both like and 
unlike their contexts, they each remind us 
powerfully that indifference and acquiescence 
must be actively resisted. 

The projects that received Honor Awards 
this year are excellent in many ways, reflec- 
tive of the complexity of the architect's task 
and the adaptability of educated imagination. 
These buildings and spaces serve their com- 
munities well in tangible, experiential ways. 
They are the places which, in the jury's judg- 
ment, contribute most to those who live and 
work within them.—Donlyn Lyndon 


Donlyn Lyndon, FAIA, principal of Lyndon 
Buchanan Architects in Berkeley, California, was 
Chairman of the 1994 ALA Honor Awards jury. 
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Charlestown Navy Yard Rowhouses 
Boston, Massachusetts 
William Rawn Associates, Architect 


Developed through close col- 
laboration between skilled ar- 
chitect and visionary client, 
the Charlestown Navy Yard 
Rowhouses fulfill the often 
elusive goal of creating hous- 
ing that is affordable yet of the 
highest quality. The project 
responds well to its context on 
Boston Harbor, using familiar 
forms and materials to con- 
nect with the surrounding 
neighborhood, removing the 
stigma that might be attached 
to moderately priced units in 
an area of high-cost housing. 
The round tower by the wa- 
ter's edge anchors the project 


and ties it to the harbor; the 


broad, gabled section fronting 


the street establishes the 
building as a worthy and wel- 
come neighbor. This project 
reaffirms that the combination 
of design excellence and af- 
fordability can strengthen a 
community.—1994 AIA Honor 


Awards jury comments 
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Rowes Wharf 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architect 


Rich in detail and civic in 
scale, Rowes Wharf sets a 
standard for waterside devel- 
opment, demonstrating the 
power of architecture to cap- 
ture the public imagination 
and restore life to neglected 
parts of the urban landscape. 
On the city side, the curving 


wall of the building frames a 


great domed space whose 


enormous arch serves as a 
t M PAR "LLL 
spectacular gateway to the wa- NT ocn 
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ter, while on the harbor side, 
wharflike buildings reach out 


like welcoming arms to those 
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entering the city from Boston 


Harbor. The combination of 


harborside forms, high-quality 


NN 
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materials, and water plaza 
make this complex, mixed-use 
project a genuine and integral 
setting for city life. By carry- 
ing the urbane vocabulary of 
downtown right to the water, 
Rowes Wharf creates a lively 
civic space that, although pri- 
vately developed, is supremely 


public in spirit. 


STEVE ROSENTHAL PHOTOS 
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Carnegie Hall Tower 
New York City 
Cesar Pelli & Associates, Architect 


Respectfully bowing to its 
revered, 100-year-old neigh- 
bor, Carnegie Hall Tower dis- 
creetly steps back from the 
street to allow the concert hall 
to retain its well-earned prom- 
inence. By ingeniously tucking 
itself around Carnegie Hall, 
the tower does not overwhelm 
the shorter structure in spite 
of its considerable height. Due 
to the adroit use of materials 
and colors and ingenious set- 
backs, the building is a model 
of contextual design. Dashing, 
slender, and neat as a pin, the 
tower is as successful from up 
close as it is from a distance, 


enhancing the skyline. 
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Oriole Park at Camden Yards 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
Sports Facilities Group 


А unique solution to the prob- 


lem of a specific place, Oriole 


Park at Camden Yards seam- 
lessly unites a stadium with its 
city through its respect for ar- 
chitectural heritage, its orien- 
tation to the skyline, and its 
location at the hub of a multi- 
modal transportation system. 
By preserving and assimilating 
the magnificent B&O Ware- 
house, creating vistas into and 
out of the park, and sinking 
the field below grade to en- 
sure a humane scale, the ar- 
chitects and their enlightened 
clients have built not merely 
another ballpark, but a very 
important public place. Deftly 
blending elements drawn 
from traditional baseball 
parks with the demands of 
modern technologies, every 
aspect of the design of Cam- 
den Yards is lively and good 
natured, making a baseball 
game a wonderful experience 


from beginning to end. 
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Troy High School 
Troy, Michigan 
Perkins & Will, Architect 


Troy High School is han 
somely detailed and well 
planned. Though the school is 
quite large, its insistent hori- 
zontality allows it to be simul- 
taneously monumental yet 
unimposing on its suburban 
site. Its elegant, villagelike 
plan extends classroom wings 
rearward toward a grove of 
trees to isolate the school from 
its neighbors, while another 
wing faces the town as a con- 
nection to the community. 
Through superb siting, strong 
forms, and an engaging floor 


plan, the architects have cre- 


ated a focus for community 


activity, identity, and pride. 
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César Chávez Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Ross Barney + Jankowski, Architect 


A safe haven from a tough 
Chicago neighborhood, the 
César Chávez Elementary 
School celebrates the joy of 
learning. Like pieces of a giant 
Lego block set, the building’s 
patterned brick exteriors, 
pyramidal skylights, and col- 
orful finishes are playful and 
fun while demonstrating that 
seemingly diverse parts can be 
united to form an integrated 
whole. The open spaces of the 
site are located in front of the 
building so that they become a 
neighborhood amenity 
watched over by the school. 
Reassuringly confident, this 
delightful elementary school is 
very much a good neighbor 
and a positive addition to this 


troubled urban community. 
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Primary/Intermediate School 217 
New York City 
Michael Fieldman & Partners, Architect 


Primary/Intermediate School 
217 is unapologetically urban, 
providing a serious and secure 
environment for learning. Its 


formal geometry is enhanced 


by vivid colors and child- 


friendly details, making it a 
lively, inspiring place to go to 
school. Singularly appropriate 
for its riverfront site, this dig- 
nified and tough-minded 
structure is tied to the bigger 
community, while its campus- 
like plan creates a sheltering 


community for children. By 


offering spectacular views of 
Manhattan, the building visu- 


ally connects children to the 


city and their future. 
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Corson-Heinser Live/Work Building 
San Francisco, California 
Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy Architects 


Built on a sliver of a lot in a 
gritty San Francisco neighbor- 
hood, the Corson-Heinser 
live/work building is a model 
of infill architecture, creatively 
reclaiming productive and liv- 
able space through tight, effi- 
cient design. The architects 
have recast galvanized metal, 


plywood, industrial windows, 


and other homely and eco- 
nomical materials into a beau 
tiful, rich spatial magic. 
Although the building is very 
narrow, the living and work- 
ing areas are remarkably spa- 
cious and airy, thanks largely 
to natural light that is allowed 
to pass through the house via 
imaginative details like metal 
grates in the stairs. Both the 
exterior and interior are care- 
fully detailed in an unabashed 


celebration of connections and 


joints, adroitly transforming 


the intersections between ma- 
terials—metal, glass, and 


wood-—into ornament. 


THOMAS HEINSER PHOTOS 
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Cook Residence 
Oxford, Mississippi 
Mockbee/Coker Architects 


'This quirky, eccentric house 
in rural Mississippi celebrates 
local building traditions while 
accommodating the special 
needs of the owners as well as 
their exotic pets. Bold without 
straying too far from its 
southern roots, the house rein- 
terprets the vernacular archi- 
tecture of the house trailer 
covered by a shed roof. The 
expansive metal shed roof sus- 
pended over this residence 
serves to protect the structure 
from the fierce sun and shel- 
ters an exciting upper deck. 
Contrasting with the utilitar- 
ian quality of the exterior, the 
colorful interior, bathed in 
natural light, exuberantly ex- 
presses the individuality of the 
owners. In this unique house, 
the architects have found sin- 
gular beauty in humble mate- 


rials and local building forms. 
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Daybreak Grove 
Escondido, California 
Davids Killory, Architect 


'The architects of Daybreak 
Grove housing in Southern 
California present a refreshing 
solution to the problem of 
providing high-quality, low- 


cost housing to low-income 


families. Organized around a 


central courtyard, the colorful 
stucco duplex units with their 
bold forms and striking geom- 
etry establish a place of special 
pride. The raised sidewalks at 
the front of the building sepa- 
rate the houses from the busy 
street, while the patios at the 
center of each unit expand the 
living space and bring natural 
light and cross ventilation to 
each room. The beautifully 
landscaped common area, 
with its central courtyard, 
laundry building, and commu- 
nity gardens, provides super- 
vised places for children to 
play and adults to socialize. 
Cheerful, practical, economi- 
cal, and appropriate to its con- 
text, this project is a model for 


other communities. 
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The Simone Hotel 
Los Angeles, California 
Koning Eizenberg Architecture 


A single-room-occupanc 

tel in the Skid Row section of 
Los Angeles, the Simone Hotel 
provides comfortable, afford- 
able living quarters for low-in- 
come residents. The creative 
use of durable, low-cost mate- 


rials, combined with the skill- 


ful detailing of the entry desk 


and ground-floor kitchen, the 
rich colors and patterns of the 
vinyl flooring, and the metal 
detailing of the entranceway, 
creates a feeling of under- 
stated elegance. By incorpo- 
rating a light court and 
punching the facade with ex- 
pansive windows, the arc 

tects bring in natural light at 
every turn. Large windows 
and the positioning of the 
lobby along the street connect 
the building to its place. Re- 
spectful of its context and the 
dignity of its residents, this 
project demonstrates how 
good design can enrich a 
neighborhood and address im- 


portant societal issues. 
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The Cooper Union Residence Hall 
New York City 
Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen 


Unpretentious and inviting, 
familiar without being old- PEU Pa 
fashioned, this skillfully exe- ; ø ; \. 


cuted Cooper Union student 


housing complex draws its | B8 B -E B. 


forms from the neighborhood 
an ga d ae 


ited budget and a difficult cor- ы | on 


and makes the most of a lim- 


ner site. Bringing order to a 
cluttered New York City 
neighborhood, the high-rise 
tower carefully marks its place 
without overwhelming its 
neighbors. Immaculate, well- 
ordered interior spaces offer 


comfortable apartments as 
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well as communal areas for so- 


cializing and working. The ar- 
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chitects' generous use of 


is 


windows provides ample nat- 
ural light and gives residents 
interesting views of the city, 
constantly connecting them 
and this residence to the 


larger urban context. 


BRIAN ROSE 
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Computer Science Building 
Princeton University 

Princeton, New Jersey 

R.M. Kliment & Frances Halsband 


'The computer science center 
at Princeton University serves 
the round-the-clock needs of 
students and faculty by skill- 
fully blending a human touch 
with state-of-the-art technol- 
ogy. Light-drenched offices 
and classrooms, rich oak pan- 
eling throughout, and the 
wide windowsill in the main 
hallway evoke the feel of turn- 
of-the-century educational 
buildings, creating a comfort- 
able, user-friendly environ- 
ment that encourages human 
interaction and conversation. 
An open shelf system for ca- 
bles in the corridors, as well as 
hollow walls in the offices, al- 
lows for easy, low-cost 
rewiring of cables as technol- 
ogy changes. With its careful 
siting and restrained brick and 


limestone exterior, this project 


quietly establishes a dignified 


presence on the edge of the 
Princeton campus and en- 


riches the setting around it. 
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The Chrysler Museum 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Hartman-Cox Architects 


'This skillful renovation and 
pansion of the Chrysler Mu- 
seum brings order to a build- 
ing that had become a chaotic 
jumble of disorganized addi- 
tions and gallery spaces. By 
matching the proportions and 
style of the original and 
reestablishing the Italianate 
facade as the major point of 
entry, the architects have cre- 
ated a symmetrical, balanced 
erior that gives this project 
a powerful sense of place. In- 
side, the dramatic central 
yard with its majestic 
staircase and wooden trusses 


helps to organize the galleries 


and provides an exquisite 


public space. Playing the role 
of surgeon, the architects 
carefully removed, replaced, 
and reconfigured elements 
that no longer functioned and, 
in the process, breathed new 
life into this building and 
reestablished the museum as 
an important cultural pres- 


ence in Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Firehouse Civic Center 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Schwartz/Silver Architects 


Perched on the banks of the 
Merrimack River, this master- 
ful restoration/addition of the 
Firehouse Center preserves 
the architectural integrity of 
the original landmark while 
creating a fitting home for a 
performing arts center, 
gallery, and restaurant. Taking 
cues from the building's long 
history of alterations and var- 
ied uses, the architects in- 
jected contemporary forms 
into the existing architectural 
fabric. At the same time, older 
elements such as the front fa- 
cade, the 1930s firehouse 
tower, and windows and trim 
were restored. Engaging in a 


rich dialogue between past 


and present, this highly suc- 


cessful and popular project 
has reestablished the link be- 
tween the town and its water- 
front and demonstrated that 
seemingly out-of-date build- 
ings can serve as a catalyst for 


0 urban revitalization. 


JEFF GOLDBERG/ESTO PHOTOS 
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Salem Witch Trials 
Tercentenary Memorial 
Salem, Massachusetts 
James Cutler Architects 


Starkly simple and calmly elo- 
quent, the Salem Witch Trials 
Tercentenary Memorial is a re- 
markable collaboration be- 
tween artist and architect, a 
profound and moving tribute 
to 20 victims of intolerance 
and fear. The subtle symbol- 
ism of the design is epito- 
mized by the use of the 
plaintive, desperate words of 
the condemned, which disap- 
pear in midsentence under 


stone walls, as if obliterated by 


indifference and ignorance. By 


placing the memorial in the 
midst of the graves of the vic- 
tims' denouncers, the design- 
ers have symbolically 
reenacted the confrontation. 
'The rough granite walls and 
barred iron fence deliberately 
create a stark boundary be- 
tween the accusers and-the ac- 
cused, now divided yet forever 
linked in a solemn, tragic 
tableau, reminding us that the 
crime was not witchcraft, but 


silence in the face of injustice. 
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United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum 
Washington, D.C. 

Pei Cobb Freed & Partners 


Precisely controlled and often 
deliberately unsettling, the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Mu- 
seum masterfully employs the 
power of architecture to evoke 
the raw emotion of unspeak- 
able human tragedy. The 
brick walls and industrial steel 
detailing recall the efficiency 
and precision of the machin- 
ery of death. Hauntingly beau- 
tiful and sculptural, yet often 
laden with anguish, sorrow, 
and remembrance, the build- 
ing constantly engages all of 
the senses. The architecture 
reinforces the profound mes- 
sages of the exhibits, while 
quietly telling its own story. 
Just a few blocks from Amer- 
ica's most significant mon 
ments to freedom and the 
structures of bureaucracy, this 
memorial stands as an un- 
flinching witness to the hor- 
rors that can be unleashed in 
the absence of democratic 
ideals and as a reminder of the 


necessity of vigilance. 
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CUSTOM PATHWAY FIXTURES WITH DOWNLIGHT & UPLIGHT 


Architectural Area Lighting 
introduces vandal resistant 
lighting that is durable as 
well as aesthetically pleas- 
ing. All fixtures are ruggedly 
constructed to withstand 
abuse from natural and _ 
unnatural elements. Som 5 
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RECAPTURE HISTORY 


hen you're involved in a restoration product, you may need brick that simply isn't available 
in today's market. But that doesn't necessarily mean it can't be available. 

For more than a century, Belden Brick has been synonymous with quality brick in a broad range of 
colors, sizes and shapes. Our history may well include the brick you need to restore a structure — and 
perhaps be made today in traditional beehive kilns used extensively in earlier days. 

When you're trying to recapture history and need the authentic look of yesterday's brick, you may 
find our history uniquely helpful. 

Frequently we can turn yesterday into today. Call us to see if we can do so for you: 216-456-0031. 
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Bright bright whites. Rich 
deep blues. Now Aquafleck® 
brings all the colors of the 


world to your multi-color specs. 


With it, your color palette is 
limitless. 
Aquafleck is the environmen- 
tal choice. It generates no noxious 
fumes and no hazardous waste, so you 


can specify it for any building in the world. 
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uafleck. Water-based. 
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, multi-color 


It easily beats all VOC/VOS requirements. 
Yet it's extremely durable, and touch-up 
is easy. 

So make any wall your very own 
Work of art--safely--when you specify 
Aquafleck. For samples and information, 


` call California 


Products at 
1-800-533-5788 


California 
C O KR P OG R 
extension 25. Est. 192 nbridge, МА 
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199% Design Awards 


This was the second year for this special design awards 
program. What is unique about it is the attempt to 
award not just quantitative energy efficiency in build- 
ings, and not just the design of beautiful structures, 
but the successful realization of architectural solutions 
that contribute greatly to energy use reduction and 
conservation. As one attendee at the review of the 
awards program stated, "If I learned one thing from 
this awards program, it is that if a project is to be truly 
energy efficient, one must begin the very design of a 
project with energy conservation in mind and keep at it 
throughout the project." Only through an integrative 
process can one achieve a truly energy efficient build- 
ing. 

Norman Kurtz of the firm of Flack and Kurtz articulated 
this concept most vividly, when he compared the ele- 
gant design solution of an energy efficient building to 
the design of a sailboat. For due to the sailboat's effi- 
cient design, it requires only the smallest of motors to 
move it along. This awards program hopes to find the 


"sailboats" of the built environment. 


The Public Administration Building for a Women's 
Corrections Center in Cig Harbor, Washington is 
designed in a way that minimizes its cooling load to the 


point where no mechanical cooling is provided, a fair- 


Juror's Comments 


The building envelope and form responded to 
climatic issues in a way that minimizes energy 
use. 


The jury appreciated the different materials used 
for the south wall as it is expressed the differ- 
ence between conditioned and unconditioned 
spaces behind "the wall". 


Air conditioning was eliminated because 

the orientation, solar control and thermal mass 
made cooling unnecessary. By eliminating 
mechanical cooling the design team achieved 
tremendous initial cost and energy savings. 


ly gutsy thing to do in an office/gymnasium complex. 

The shape of the building's roof and the building's sec- 
tion allows light to penetrate the offices and corridors, 
maximizing the use of daylighting and minimizing the 
need for artificial lighting during daylight hours. This in 
itself lessens heat build up, thus lessening the cooling 
load. The south facing wall is very skillfully designed to 
create a thermal mass to serve as a reservoir for interior 
heat build up in the summer. By insulating the exterior 
of the solidly grouted CMU wall, the designers have 
allowed the CMU to act as an interior heat sink. Glazing 
in that wall is very carefully placed to be shaded when 
required in summer when the sun is high in the sky and 
allow for direct sunlight to penetrate when desirable in 
winter. Again, the blend of energy concerns and archi- 


tectural solutions contribute greatly to a very successful 
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project. 
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Administration Building, Contractor: 
Washington Correction Center for Women Bodenhamer, Inc. of Olympia, WA 
Gig Harbor, WA 


Owner: 
Architect/Firm: State of Washington Department of Corrections 
INTEGRUS Architecture, PSC of Seattle, WA Photographer: 
Engineer: Robert Pisano 


MW Consulting Engineers, Spokane, WA 


The 100 Market Building displays the innovative 
use of technology in a common office building 
type. 


It effectively saves over 60% of energy opera- 
tional costs and applies a mechanical system 
appropriate for the region. The technologies 
used are widely marketable and transferable. 


This retrofit allowed for a great improvement in 
the air and lighting quality for the persons 
working in this environment. 


The 100 Market Building 
Portland, OR 


Architect/Firm: 
MicroGrid, Inc. of Portland, OR 


H Engineer: 
Energy Retrofit Award The Hartman Company of Seattle, WA 


Contractor: 
MicroGrid, Inc. of Portland, OR 


Owner: 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Oregon 


Photographer: 
MicroGrid, Inc. 


The building envelope attempted to respond to the energy design strategies. The com- 
bination of skylights and high wall area to floor area ratio allows for almost all rooms to 
have direct access to daylight. The daylighting strategies enhance the wellness of peo- 
ple as well as save energy. 


Considering this building was completed in 1988, the Jury applauds the integration of 
architecture and energy for this clinic. 


When architectural solutions already exist in built pro- 
jects, one can achieve amazingly grand energy con- 
sumption reductions through innovative technology. 
This was the case in the тоо Market Building project, 
achieving a 60% reduction in energy consumption. The 
designers changed the glazing on the building, from 
single to high performance double glazing. The remain- 
der of the energy savings was accomplished through 
mechanical and technological solutions, namely new 
lighting and the installation of an advanced Direct 
Digital control system using custom Terminal Regulated 
Air Volume software. Indoor air quality was greatly 
improved through the addition of outside air and isola- 
tion of the print shop. Without disrupting the entire 
building and, in fact, keeping it operational during the 
retrofit, the designers greatly improved the comfort level 
of the user while significantly reducing energy use. 
Materials removed from the building were recycled. The 
project achieved the impressive results through an inte- 
grated design approach of all disciplines. All systems 
were commissioned at the completion of the project thus 


assuring their proper operation. 


The Medical Clinic and Physical Therapy Suite in 
Medford, Oregon, completed in 1988, represents a very 
innovative attempt at integration of building and tech- 
nological solutions at a time when technology was not as 
advanced as it is in 1994. Though this project does not 
embody the sophistication of more current projects, its 
designers certainly considered the integration of energy 
conservation and architectural design. The designer was 
concemed that all patients experience the beneficial 
effects of day-lit spaces, thus two large skylights were 


placed in the clinic waiting room and physical therapy. 


Design Award for the Integration of Architecture * Energy 


Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation Associates Clinic 
Medford, OR 


Architect/Firm: 

Bruce W. Richey, Architect, AIA of Medford, OR 
Engineer: 

Marquess & Associates of Medford, OR 


ё 


Contractor: 
Paul Hartsook Construction Company 


Owner: 
Rogue Valley Health Services 


Photographer: 
Robert Jaffe & Brian C. Prechtel 
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bed Д. 


The skylight decreased the amount of energy use and 
also created a very pleasant atmosphere for the patients. 
However, the designers were sensitive to the need to mit- 
igate and control the negative effects of the skylights 
through the use of a mechanical shading device operat- 
ed by photocells and micro-processor controls. A "scav- 
enger" duct was also placed in each skylight to exhaust 
the heat build up in summer and recirculate it in winter. 
The area of the building envelope was maximized to 
allow many opportunities for light penetration. 
However, the selected materials exceeded code require- 
ments for u-value by a factor of three, thus reducing the 


heat loss that buildings experience from large areas of 


There was great concern not only to preserve the view for 
the passerby but also to allow the visitor to experience 
the great forest upon arriving at the lodge. The driveway 
was carefully placed in such a way as to skirt the wood- 
land. Parking was separated from the entry by a wood- 
ed knoll that one passed through to approach the build- 
ing from the parking area; the automobile does not 
destroy the landscape and its presence is barely noticed 
-- the ultimate goal of environmental sensitivity. 
Respect for the great Northwest forests was shown in the 
use of recycled wood throughout the complex. The large 
timber beams came from a Bumble Bee Tuna factory in 
Astoria and the heart pine flooring was recycled from the 
southeastern United States. 


perimeter walls. Windows were triple glazed and decid- 
uous trees were planted to screen sunlight in summer 
months, allowing the sun to penetrate in winter. The 
scale of the building was minimized to fit in with the 
neighborhood. The project shows concern for balancing 


the effects of each design decision regarding energy 
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efficiency. Its holistic approach to problem solving is 


exemplary. 


The design of Skamania Lodge in the Columbia River 
Gorge reflects environmental sensitivity in the way it is 
sited and in the use of materials. A lodge in the forest on 
such a grand site must "tread lightly on the Earth." The 
designers of this project very carefully sited the 20,000 
sq. ft. conference center and 195 room hotel in such a 
way that when viewed from the river its mass is barely 


discernible. 


The siting, building form and color show a 
design sensitivity to the beauty of the natural 
environment. 


The Jury applauds the use of salvaged woods 
with recycled timbers. The image of an indige- 
nous timber structure was achieved not with 


Design Award for Environmentally Sensitive Design 


new precious timber but by being innovative 


; ; j Skamania Lodge in the Columbia River Gorge Contractor: 
and resourceful in seeking environmentally Stevenson, WA Walsh Construction Company of Portland, OR 
responsible solutions. Architect/Firm: Owner: 
Ankrom Moisan Associated Architects of Portland, OR Salishan Lodge, Inc. 
Engineer: Photographer: 


Kramer-Gehlen & Associates of Vancouver, WA C. Bruce Forster of Portland, OR 
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This type of program exists in very few regions of the 
country and both Bonneville Power Administration and 
the AIA/Portland Chapter are to be commended for their 
foresight in creating a program of this type. As in any 


prototypical project, this one is constantly evolving and 


changing. This year the submission requirements were. 


made more stringent and exacting so that the jurors 
would have a better sense of the performance of the 
building. It is thought that this change might have 
deterred many architects from entering the program. 
Next year there will be further changes to accommodate 
those concems. We encourage other communities to cel- 
ebrate the innovative designs in architecture and energy 
and hope that in the future, these awards will be com- 


monplace. 


By Susan A. Maxman, FAIA, Jury Member, 1993 President 
of the American Institute of Architects and principal of 
her own fourteen person firm, Susan Maxman 


Architects, located in Philadelphia, PA. 


ФАТА 


Bonneville 


POWER ADMINISTRATION 
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We would like to thank all the jurors involved with the 
1994 Architecture * Energy Design Awards Program: 


David Baylon, seattle, Washington 
Virginia Cartwright, Eugene, Oregon 
Greg Franta, FAIA, Boulder, Colorado 
Susan A. Maxman, FAIA, Philadelphia, PA 


Naomi Miller, Troy, New York 


The Architecture * Energy Steering Committee and the 
AIA/Portland Chapter extends its thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Bonneville Power Administration for its continued 
support and sponsorship of this Design Awards Program. 
For more information, please call Otina Monary, Assistant 


Director, AIA/Portland Chapter, 503-223-8757. 


Symposium 


Environmentally Sound Urban Development 


July 15-17, 1994 


Participate in a precedent setting symposium on 


planning, funding and realizing environmental- 
ly sound urban development projects. 
Leading professionals from the fields of 
architecture, interiors, landscape archi- 
tecture, engineering and urban plan- 

ning together with experts in finance, 
utilities, real estate, construction and 
commerce will present sustainable case 
studies and protocols to get projects 

“to the bank” and “through the bank.” 
Presenters will explore successful strategies 
for working as an ecological development 
team. Join us in July on the campus of Portland 
State University in Portland, Oregon, one of the 


nation’s most livable cities. 


Sponsored by the American Institute of Architects/ 
Portland Chapter and Portland State University School 


of Extended Studies. For more information or a symposium vL 


brochure, please contact Otina Monary, AlA/Portland Chapter 
315 SW Fourth Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204 
or call 503 223-8757. 
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WE RESPOND WITH 
THE 1-800-CNA-ASST 
CLAIMS HELPLINE. 


At the CNA Insurance Companies and Victor O. Schinnerer 
& Company, Inc., we're committed to responding to your 
needs. 

With our toll-free helpline, for example, you can get 
answers and advice if you suspect a claim may be brewing. 
This can help you minimize or even avoid a claim. 

Keeping your best interests in mind, CNA also provides 
you with attorneys who specialize in architecture and engi- 
neering cases to rigorously defend you against claims with- 
out merit. We conduct continuing education programs for 
these attorneys to keep them aware of emerging issues, 
including mediation and partnering, so they are better pre- 
pared to serve you. They'll also work with you and CNA to 
settle valid claims fairly and promptly. 

To learn more about the CNA/Schinnerer Architects and 
Engineers Professional Liability Insurance Program; have 
your independent insurance agent or broker call Schinnerer 
at 301-961-9800. 


*The CNA Insurance Companies and Victor О. Schinnerer & Company, Inc., are proud to 
have earned the commendation of the AIA and NSPE/PEPP since 1957. 


CNA/SCHINNERER ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Victor O. 


— m 
Schi n ne I € Г Underwriting Manager, Two Wisconsin Circle, Chevy Chase, MD 20815-7003, (301) 961-9800, Telex 892340 


Chicago, (312) 831-1100 * New York, (212) 344-1000 * San Francisco, (415) 495-3444 


&. Company, Inc. 


Circle 114 on information card 


CNA 


For All the Commitments You Make® 


Coverage for this program is provided by Continental Casualty Company, one of the 
CNA Insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685. CNA is a registered service mark of the CNA Financial Corporation. 


However you interpret shingle-style... 
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eattle, WA Designer; StephemS: Fullen. 


hnson & Rosser, Hilton Head Island, SC £: 


this 1s the 


surest way 
to achieve 1%. 


O, Cedar Valley can give you 


these assurances your shingle-style 
design will be built the way you 
envision it. You get real tapered Western 
Red Cedar shingles, knotfree with natural 
keyways and deep shadow lines. Patented 
interlocking end joints provide a seamless shingle 
texture and waterproof integrity. Unique construction in the exposures you want in 
lets shingles move with the weather. And the Certi-Panel regular or rough-sawn texture, straight or staggered 
label of the Cedar Shake & Shingle Bureau guarantees buttline or Decorator patterns, join those architects who 
consistent quality. Your builder will appreciate full-length have found a Cedar Valley proprietary specification 
panels without shorts and the one- essential. There really is no “or equal. 
piece %6” CDX plywood substrate | 
backer. Your budget will appreciate — | 
the large panels that shorten appli- 
cation time, the self-aligning features 


that cut labor costs and 
a 10096 on-grade product 
that eliminates falldown. 


For a true shingle look 


To get your free design and specification packet fast, call 
800-521-9523 or fax 408-636-9035. Or write to Cedar Valley 
Shingle Systems, 943 San Felipe Rd., Hollister, CA 95023, or 
use the information card. 

SEE US AT 
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"What sells clients is 3D modeling. 
With DesignWorks, I can automatically 
generate 3D models from floor plans." 


— David Bader, president 
neubau imaging 


To complement MicroStation's powerful production capabilities, 
architects and designers are turning to DesignWorks. For designers 
at neubau imaging, MicroStation and DesignWorks are the perfect 
3D tools. “Once the plan is made, only a few steps are needed to 
transform the work into a 3D model. This brings life to any space- 
planning concept, and provides a vivid spatial understanding for 
our clients.” — Curt Dilger, designer 


| B = + Rs 
Combining MicroStation and DesignWorks, Curt 


Dilger, David Bader, and Steven Johns enjoy 
increased productivity at neubau imaging. 


INTERGRAPH 
Solutions for the Technical Desktop 


Circle 118 on information card 


Art museum rendered using Intergraph's ModelView software. 


DesignWorks and MicroStation — giving you the designing edge. 


Må MicroStation E B 
Call 800-345-4856 for free brochures and demo disks on MicroStation and DesignWorks. 
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SOLVING THE MORTAR PUZZLE! 


Masonry Cement Helps 
Make Watertight Walls 


Laboratory tests* show that masonry cement mortars shrink only 
half as much as portland cement-lime mortars. Crack less! So masonry 
cement mortars help make walls more watertight, less likely to leak. It's 


ш 
that simple. S 
= 
[4 
*[n a series of ASTM C 1148 tests, masonry cement mortars had only б 
half the shrinkage as portland cement-lime mortars. 

Send for a free report. | 

Мазопгу Portland 

Cement Cement- 

Mortars Lime mortars 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


5420 Old Orchard Road Skokie, Illinois 60077-1083 (708) 966-6200 
Circle 120 on information card 


THE BEST CLOSERS 
JUST GOT BETTER. 


Forged steel, cast iron, 
Liquid "X" all weather 
fluid and a record setting 

10 million cycles have made 


LCN the best there is in 
quality and performance. 


Now, the quality leader 
moves even further ahead 
with a new, more durable and 
better looking finish. Powder 
coatings are applied in our all 
new, environmentally safe, 
finishing facility. In addition 
to LCN’s standard architec- 
tural finishes, 150 custom 
colors are now available 
using the new powder 
coating process. 


The best just gets better. 


LCN CLOSER 


ы ыа EES НАР SS SS SSS SS 
Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
LCN Closers, P.O. Box 100, 

Princeton, IL 61356-0100. 

Phone 815/875-3311. 

Fax 815/875-3222 


Circle 122 on information card 
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High Tech Idealist 
Designing With Fritted Glass 
Context and Responsibility 
New Roles for Multimedia 


Info 


Technology & Practice 


AIA Gold Medalist: This year’s AIA Gold Medalist, Sir Norman Foster, presides 
over one of the most globally influential architectural practices in the world. Al- 
though his practice is synonymous with British High Tech, the 59-year-old Foster 
has moved beyond the spare functionality of his earlier buildings toward a more 
environmentally sensitive “new vernacular.” 


AIA Firm Award: The 1994 AIA Architecture Firm Award winner, Bohlin Cywinski 
Jackson, is recognized for the enduring humanism of its architecture since the 
firm’s founding in 1965. Rather than imposing a signature style, the firm’s build- 
ings are tailored to site, context, and program. 


Fritted glass: Glazing that is silk-screened with ceramic coatings is being discov- 
ered by architects for its energy-saving as well as decorative applications. Fritted 
patterns reduce glare and solar gain and eliminate the need for window shades. 


Presentation techniques: Multimedia systems for architects blend the traditional 
tools of project presentation—plans, models, photographs, and text—with new 
elements—such as animation and sound—to create guided tours that show clients 
both how a proposed building will look and how it will work. 
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Formawall simplifies the choice with metal faced foam insulated panels that offer more benefits than any other building material: 


High Insulation Value — HCFC urethane foam insulation provides tested system values as high as R-15 in a two-inch 
panel thickness. 

Lightweight And Seismic Resistant — easier and faster to install, resulting in reduced costs for erection and frame 
support, making Formawall a logical choice for both new and retrofit projects. 

Maximum Design Flexibility — to accommodate both flat and curved spandrel applications as well as the most complex 
building designs. A variety of textures and endless color options provide added versatility. 

All-Weather Installation — unlike many other construction materials, Formawall panels can be installed in 
rain, cold temperatures and practically any kind of weather. 4 

High Strength And Durability —the composite panel design will resist wind loads of 30 PSF on 
spans of 10 feet. ..for reduced support steel costs and long-term integrity. 

Fully Tested And Proven — Formawall systems meet building code and insurance industry 
requirements for single and multi-story construction. 

Backed By Robertson — a single source contractor and systems manufacturer with 
more than 85 years of building experience. 

A Better Bottom Line — thanks to Formawall’s competitive material prices, 
faster installation, energy efficiency and low maintenance costs. 

When you add up all the benefits, Formawall emerges as the material of f 
choice for exterior walls. For more information, call Robertson-Marketing at M 

9 or FAX to ) 
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INNOVATIVE BUILDING SOLUTIONS 


e 
Ш Robertson A United Dominion Company 


Circle 124 on information card 


Marquette Hospital 
Marquette, Michigan 
Architect: Bruce Partnership 
General Contractor: Barton Malow 


€ 1994 United Dominion Industries, Inc. 


T&P Profile 


High Tech 
Idealist 


With signature precision, АТА 
Gold Medalist Norman Foster 
addresses the environment. 


ABOVE: American Institute of Archi- 


tects Gold Medalist Norman Foster. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The office of Norman 
Foster and Partners focuses on a two- 
story drafting room overlooking the 
Thames River. The desk furthest from 
the entrance is Foster’s own. 
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n 1951, when Norman Foster left school 

at the age of 16, he dreamed of becoming 

a famous architect. But by a rational as- 
sessment of Foster's background, such a 
dream was unlikely to come true. In postwar 
England, the architectural profession was still 
dominated by the sons of affluent families. 
They attended the best schools and universi- 
ties as a matter of course, used the “old boy” 
network to secure their jobs in Britain’s bur- 
geoning public sector offices, received their 
first private commissions from friends of the 
family, and generally benefited from all the 
security and confidence that a well-to-do 
English upbringing can confer. 

Foster had none of these advantages. His 
father managed a pawnbroker’s shop in a 
poor area of Manchester before World War 
II; after the war, he worked in a factory as a 
painter. Expectations for the young Foster 
were modest and certainly didn't extend to a 
university education. Even Foster himself, 
though ambitious, could not have predicted 
that he would become Sir Norman Foster, 
the winner of the 1989 Royal Institute of 
British Architects (RIBA) and 1994 AIA Gold 
Medals, the head of an international practice 
employing 250 people, and one of the great 
English architects of the 20th century. 

Foster's first job was in the treasurer's de- 
partment of the city hall in Manchester. 
Eighteen months' national service training as 
a radar engineer in the Royal Air Force fol- 
lowed, after which he secured a clerical job in 
a local architecture practice. There, his prodi- 


gious talent for drawing was soon recognized. 
He was quickly transferred to the drafting 
studio and encouraged to seriously consider 
architecture as a career. With no state grant 
and little financial support from his family, 
he worked his way through the architecture 
program at Manchester University. А star 
scudent, he won a Harkness Scholarship in 
1961 for postgraduate study at Yale. 


American education 
Coming to America, as Foster recalled in his 
recent AIA Gold Medal speech, was like com- 
ing home. Here, ambition and hard work 
were respected more than upbringing or fam- 
ily connections. The dean of the Yale archi- 
tecture school, Paul Rudolph, called for a 
total commitment from his students. For 
Foster, who worked hard and learned quickly, 
that was no problem. But in retrospect, the 
most important event of the architect's stay 
in America was his introduction to another 
English student at Yale, Richard Rogers. 
Suave, cosmopolitan, with an artistic Ital- 
ian family background, Rogers was every- 
thing Foster was not. Rogers had a powerful 
personal presence and vivid architectural 
imagination, but, a self-confessed dyslexic, he 
lacked the technical proficiency and com- 
mand of detail that Foster had to spare. The 
two were complementary characters, and 
they soon became close friends, collaborating 
on studio projects and travelling around the 
country together to visit the buildings of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies van der Rohe. 
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RICHARD BRYANT / ARCAID PHOTOS 


RICHARD DAVIES PHOTOS 


ABOVE: Foster won the 1993 competi- 
tion to convert the ornate 1894 Reich- 
stag in Berlin to house the new 
parliament of united Germany. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Cutaway model displays 
the new parliament chamber with its 
semicircular seating plan. 

FACING PAGE, TOP: W'est-east section re- 
veals new courtyards on either side of 
the parliament chamber, which is con- 
ceived as a daylit atrium. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Parliament 
chamber's new glass roof creates the 
impression of an open-air courtyard. 
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When the pair returned to England in 
1962, they set up an embryonic practice 
called Team 4 with two old friends of Rogers, 
the Cheeseman sisters, Wendy and Georgie. 
Their first office occupied the front room of 
the Hampstead flat of Wendy Cheeseman, 
whom Foster later married. 


Early commissions 
'Team 4's first worthwhile commission came, 
in the traditional way, through a family con- 
nection. Marcus Brumwell, the father of 
Rogers' wife Su, asked them to design a 
house on a sloping site overlooking Creek 
Vean in Cornwall. A picturesque exercise in 
concrete block and glass, the house shows the 
influence of Frank Lloyd Wright. It attracted 
instant critical acclaim and was the first pri- 
vate house ever to win a RIBA architecture 
award. The combined talents of Foster and 
Rogers were already proving to be a powerful 
force. And yet there was no hint in the Creek 
Vean house of the radical new direction that 
Team 4’s architecture was about to take. 

This change came through a commission 
to design a single-story factory and office 
building for a company called Reliance Con- 
trols in Swindon, 70 miles west of London. 
Completed in 1967, this simple, elegant 
building with an exposed steel frame was 
clearly influenced by Mies, but its utter sim- 
plicity and directness also owed something to 
the California Case Study Houses. 

Reliance Controls has now entered the his- 
tory books as the first example of British 


High Tech—the stylistic label usually ap- 
plied to buildings designed by either Foster 
or Rogers over the next 20 years. But the 
first High Tech building was also the last to 
be designed by Foster and Rogers in partner- 
ship. The once complementary relationship 
had become strained, and they decided to go 
their separate ways. Since then, both archi- 
tects have prospered equally, and they are 
once again close friends. 


High Tech evolution 

The names Rogers and Foster are even now 
often confused in the public mind. The paral- 
lel styles developed by the pair in the 1970s 
and '80s grew from a common root and dis- 
play certain common features: factory-made 
components of metal and glass; the prefer- 
ence for simple, flexible plans; the honest ex- 
pression of materials and structure; and the 
frequent use of exposed steel frames. But 
there are also important differences. Rogers’ 
habit of exposing pipes and ducts on the out- 
side of his buildings, exemplified by the Pom- 
pidou Center in Paris or the Lloyd’s of 
London headquarters, was never adopted by 
Foster, whose buildings are less flamboyant 
and more controlled and dignified. 

After the break with Rogers, Foster set 
about developing his style and, equally im- 
portant, his design method, in a succession of 
buildings of steadily increasing scale and 
complexity. Some of these are now acknowl- 
edged masterpieces. The Willis Faber build- 
ing of 1975, for example, was the first 


RICHARD DAVIES 
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RICHARD DAVIES 


le Bücher 
des Vanités 


LE 13 MARS 


TOP: Street kiosks are designed by Fos- 


ter for the French company JCDecaux. 


ABOVE: Foster is involved in projects 
that are not strictly architectural, in- 
cluding the Oresund Bridge, designed 
to link Denmark and Sweden. 

ABOVE RIGHT: The electric vehicle de- 
signed by Foster transports disabled 
and elderly visitors around the botani- 
cal gardens at Kew in London. 

FACING PAGE: Hong Kong Airport, the 
largest airport infrastructure project in 
the world, is designed to serve 87 mil- 
lion passengers annually by the year 
2040. Like Foster's smaller Stansted 
Airport, it will be assembled from 
square modules of prefabricated steel. 
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postwar British building to be "listed" by the 
government for preservation. The Sainsbury 
Art Gallery in East Anglia; Stansted Airport; 
the Carrée d'Art in Nimes, France (ARCHI- 
TECTURE, September 1993, pages 106-109), 
are essentially simple, thoroughly resolved 
buildings, representing the essence of Foster's 
working method. Even in the more expres- 
sive works, like the Renault Distribution 
Center or the Hong Kong Bank, Foster's first 
tall building, the basic elements of space, cir- 
culation, structure, and services are combined 
with an almost diagrammatic clarity. 


Toward a new vernacular 

The way a building works is more important 
to Foster than the way it looks. Characteristi- 
cally, the main influence on his design philos- 
ophy was not an architect, but an inventor 
and a visionary: Buckminster Fuller. Before 
Fuller died in 1983, Foster invited him to his 
London office to discuss possible collabora- 
tions, but mainly to pay homage to the 
American prophet of High Tech. 

The products of engineering, rather than 
architecture, have most consistently inspired 
Foster. When he was invited to make a tele- 
vision program about his favorite building re- 
cently, the 59-year-old architect chose to 
extoll che architectural virtues of a Boeing 
747. He holds a pilot's license and often flies 
to site meetings in his own helicopter. 

After the completion of the Hong Kong 
Bank in 1986, Foster modulated his designs 
from the aggressive rhetoric of High Tech to 


a gentler, more accommodating manner. 
Gone are the muscular steel frames and gray 
cladding. Now his projects boast natural ma- 
terials, curvaceous plans, and ground-hug- 
ging profiles. High performance is still a 
priority, but the emphasis is on energy con- 
servation and other environmental issues. 
Foster uses the phrase "new vernacular" to 
describe his latest architecture, which re- 
sponds naturally to human needs, site condi- 
tions, and the economics of construction. 

Industrial design, especially the design of 
furniture, has always formed a small but im- 
portant part of Foster's job list. Experience 
designing furniture for his own office as well 
as for clients like Renault and the Hong 
Kong Bank culminated in 1986 with Foster's 
Nomos line for Tecno. Recently, the range of 
nonarchitectural projects has extended to in- 
clude the superstructure of a luxury yacht, an 
electric vehicle for transporting persons with 
disabilities, a wind turbine generator, and a 
variety of transportation-related structures 
like bus shelters and street lighting. Foster 
sees no fundamental distinction between in- 
dustrial design and the design of buildings— 
both are architecture to him. After all, he 
points out, these days, buildings are made 
from industrial components. 

Foster is an obsessively thorough designer, 
proposing dozens of alternative approaches to 
every problem and testing each rigorously 
until he is absolutely sure that he has arrived 
at the optimal solution. This method applies 
equally to the largest plans and the smallest 


NORMAN FOSTER 


RICHARD DAVIES 
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RICHARD DAVIES PHOTOS 


ABOVE: For ARAG, one of Germany's 
largest insurance companies, Foster 
designed a new 150,000-square-foot 
headquarters in Dusseldorf. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Foster master-planned a 
sports complex for Manchester, Eng- 
land's, bid for the 2000 Olympics, in- 
cluding a track and field arena. 
FACING PAGE: Millennium Tower, a 
half-mile-high vertical city for 50,000 
people, is a theoretical project that is 
being sponsored by the Japanese con- 
struction company Obayashi. 
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details. Not content to simply make use of 
readily available building components, Foster 
visits factories and workshops, influencing 
the design of everything from cladding sys- 
tems to door handles, persuading manufac- 
turers to develop new lines and test chem in 
mock-ups and prototypes. 


International office 

These days, the firm's workload is far too 
large for Foster to be involved in the design 
of every detail of every project. But the Fos- 
ter design method has become so pervasive in 
the office culture that it is now second nature 
to a group of long-serving partners like 
Spencer de Grey, Kenneth Shuttleworth, and 
David Nelson. Foster cheerfully admits that 
the recently completed library at Cranfield 
Institute of Technology (ARCHITECTURE, 
September 1993, pages 110-111) was actu- 
ally designed by Shuttleworth, but that 
doesn't make it any less a Foster building. 
Despite his willingness to share credit, not all 
of Foster's talented partners have stayed on. 
The rising star of British architecture, 
Michael Hopkins, winner of this year's RIBA 
Gold Medal, is one of many who have left to 
forge reputations for themselves. 

The Foster team now includes the archi- 
tect's second wife, Sabiha. Wendy Foster died 
of cancer in 1989, leaving four children, two 
of them adopted. Sabiha is a self-educated 
Pakistani who is said to have left Lahore to 
avoid an arranged marriage; Foster is her 
third husband. Though not an architect, she 


is nevertheless a director of the practice and 
makes an active contribution, designing fur- 
niture and cataloging the firm's work. 

The couple live in an enormous apartment 
on the top floor of the practice's Foster-de- 
signed headquarters on the Thames River in 
Battersea. The nerve center of the organiza- 
tion is a double-height, hall-like office en- 
tered from a monumental, stone staircase. 
Visitors are left in no doubt that they are en- 
tering the office of an architect. The office is 
typical of Foster's mature style: simple and 
rather austere, with a glass wall facing the 
river and a single row of round columns 
placed off-center to give it scale and perspec- 
tive. Long parallel desks stretch across the 
whole room in a nonhierarchical arrange- 
ment. The desk furthest from the entrance is 
Foster's own. From here, he directs his tal- 
ented and well-trained work force in the real- 
ization of some of the world's most exciting 
building projects: the new Bangkok Airport, 
the replanning of London's museum district, 
the Congress Center in Valencia, the Reich- 
stag Parliament in Berlin. 

Norman Foster and Partners now has a 
global reach. Eighty-five percent of the firm's 
commissions come from abroad; there is a 
network of branch offices in Europe and the 
Far East; and inroads are beginning to be 
made into the American market with Foster's 
competition-winning design for the addition 
to the Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha. The 
dream of a working class boy from Manches- 
ter has come true.—Colin Davies 
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Even a Rainforest Ca 


Our Performance 


Nothing endangers insulation 
R-values more than moisture. And 
thanks to wind-driven rain, internal 
humidity and condensation, the inside 
of a rain-screen cavity wall can get as 
moist as a rainforest. 


Keeping cool in 
another harsh environment. 
The Alamodome, San Antonio, Texas. 


It's the most versatile multi-purpose stadium in 
America. But without STYROFOAM brand insu- 
lation, it wouldn't stand more than a sporting 
chance of surviving the sweltering Texas heat. 
The designers of the Alamodome chose 
STYROFOAM insulation for its proven moisture 
resistance and long-term R-value retention 


In this environment, even the 
highest initial R-value can fall victim 
to exposure. Which makes moisture 
resistance your key consideration 
when choosing insulation for a rain- 
screen cavity wall. ` 

New STYROFOAM’ САМТҮМАТЕ` 
brand insulation is moisture resistant. 
That's why it retains its R-value, year 
after year after year. 

Similarly manufactured 
STYROFOAM brand products have 
been used successfully for over 
40 years in other wet environments 
like foundation walls, roofs, roads 
and even floating docks. Plus new 
STYROFOAM CAVITYMATE can help 
cut down on heating and maintenance 
costs too. 

We'll be happy to show you how it 
can do the same for you. So next time 
you're considering cavity wall insula- 
tion, call us first. We'll help you tame 
one of the harshest environments of all. 


Call Dow T:800-441:4369 


*Trademark of Tne Dow Chemical Company 


For technical literature on 
STYROFOAM CAVITYMATE brand 
insulation and the Alamodome case 
Study, call our toll-free number, or 
simply return the coupon below to 
The Dow Chemical Company, 
Customer Information Center, 

P.O. Box 1206, Midland, Michigan 
48641-9822 


YES, please send me complete details on 
STYROFOAM* CAVITYMATE* brand insulation and 
the Alamodome case study. 


О Brochure on STYROFOAM CAVITYMATE 
Insulation (Form No. 179-4285) 


О Alamodome case study report (Form No. 179-4296) 


Please call me to arrange a meeting with a Dow 
sales representative. 


Name 
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Company 
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here's something 
special about Pozzi Windows. 
Perhaps it’s our reverence for 
wood. After all, our heritage is 
in millwork. But there’s more to 
windows than wood and glass. 
Great windows start with a great 
design. That's where you come 
in. Give us a challenge, some- 
thing really special. We take 
pride in creating windows that 
will illuminate your design. Just 
think of Pozzi as the "Designer 
Window" company. 


We know you want choices, 
lots of choices. That's why we 
offer such a wide variety of 


divided lite options. Want 


custom clad colors? We'll 
match the color of almost 
anything ...even the Ferrari in 
the driveway. 


For a free catalog and the 
name of the Pozzi distributor 
nearest you, please call Pozzi 
at 1-800-821-1016. We'd Бе. 


delighted to hear from you! 


| 


* ; D. | M 
Windows by Pozzi: 


xe 
YZI 


WOOD WINDOWS 

A Division of JELD-WEN. | 
) | 

Pozzi Window Company 

P.O. Box 5249 

Bend, Oregon 97708 


Circle 128 on information card 


WE WERE LOOKING FOR A WINDOW COMPANY 
THAT WOULD HELP THE GOVERNMENT RESIST 


LEAKS AND INFILTRATION. 
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General Services Administration Building, Oakland, CA. Architect: Kaplan, McLaughlin & Diaz. General Contractor: Walsh Construction Co. 


Products: Custom 5600 Curtain Wall, Series D-500 Entrance, Series 2000 Sliding Glass Doors, Custom Series 890 Equa-Vu" and 
System II" Windows. 


©1993 EFCO Corporation 


Circle 130 on information card 


The GSA contract 
called for random testing 
to verify the air infiltratio 
and water resistance 
specifications of the 
building’ glazing systems 
The curtain wall, 
storefront, doors, and 
windows all had to 
perform to spec or they 
would be rejected. 

We wanted to work with 
a manufacturer that 
could give us the hind of 
products and perfor- 
mance we needed to keep 
the job moving on time 


and on budget. 


We awarded the job 
to EFCO. 


EFCO CORPORATION 
1-800-221-4169 


T&P Technology 


Designing With 
Fritted Glass 


Silk-screened, patterned glazing 
offers both environmental benefits 
and new design possibilities. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Frit patterns can be ap- 
plied to a variety of glazing types to 
increase solar control. 


Effects of Solar Energy on Types of Fritted Glass 


Solar 


Low-e 
Coating 


Frit 


MONOLITHIC INSULATING 


ritted glass—glazing onto which pat- 

terns have been silk-screened with ce- 

ramic-based paints—is enjoying a 
tremendous surge in popularity. Architects 
cite the inherent energy-saving benefits and 
the design opportunities afforded by this in- 
novative glazing. “It’s one of our firm’s most 
important design tools,” notes architect Kristin 
Hawkins of Cesar Pelli & Associates. “Fritted 
glass allows us to treat windows as a canvas 
and eliminates the need for sunshades.” 


Silk-screen-based process 
Fritted glass was first developed by PPG In- 
dustries over 40 years ago for applications in 
curtain wall spandrel panels. But it was not 
until 1985 that PPG began offering standard 
fritted patterns for architectural applications. 
The company no longer manufactures this 
type of glass, however, and only a few com- 
panies offer fritted products—among them 
are Owatonna, Minnesota-based Viracon and 
the Interpane Glass Company of Clinton, 
North Carolina. The frit process involves silk- 
screening a ceramic-based paint comprised of 
tiny ground-glass particles and pigment onto 
window or skylight glazing, typically to its 
interior surface. The painted panels are oven- 
dried, and the pattern is then permanently 
fired onto the glass in a tempering furnace. 
Fritted-glass manufacturers typically offer 
several standard patterns: dots, holes, and 
both horizontal and vertical lines. In addi- 
tion, designs ranging from simple grids to 
complex geometric patterns can be manufac- 
tured according to architects’ specifications. 
The screens for custom patterns can be cre- 
ated from full-scale drawings, including CAD 
plots; for more complex patterns, CAD files 
may be sent to the glass manufacturer. Solid- 
colored glazing elements can be created by 
employing an opaque frit, as is often applied 
to the spandrel panels of exterior glass cur- 
tain walls. Such glazing represents a relatively 
inexpensive type of polychromatic cladding. 
Frit patterns can be applied to any type of 
glass substrate and have been successfully 


Solar Solar. 
Energy Energy 
Frit 
Low-e 
Coating 
Frit 
LAMINATED INSULATING LAMINATED 


tested on structural glazing. The frit can be 
translucent or opaque, and the underlying 
glass clear or tinted, depending on the visual 
effect and energy control desired. Manufac- 
turers often recommend creating mock-ups, 
particularly for customized patterns, to test 
both the visual and sunshading properties of 
the proposed fritted glazing. 


Solar control 

Fritted glass represents a relatively inexpen- 
sive way to control excess solar gain and re- 
duce glare in glazed building surfaces. The 
frit can also reflect up to 25 percent of solar 
heat, depending on the pattern density and 
type of glass specified. In general, daylight 
transmission through fritted glass is reduced 
by approximately the same amount as the 
area covered by the frit coating. 

This type of glass also represents a poten- 
tial cost savings in construction. As sunshad- 
ing is already integral to the glass, there is no 
need for extraneous shades or screens to cut 
down on excess solar gain. Fritted skylights, 
for example, can diffuse and control daylight 
without obtrusive and potentially expensive 
louvers, especially in light-sensitive settings 
such as museum galleries. 

In addition to the environmental effi- 
ciency of fritted glass, its design possibilities 
are increasingly being tested by architects. 
Elizabeth Ericson, principal of Shepley 
Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott, is excited 
about future applications. “Fritted glass has 
the potential to become an entirely new 
medium,” Ericson asserts, “because it allows 
architects to take a more painterly approach 
to glazed surfaces.” Several major projects 
currently in construction, including Shepley 
Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott’s New Eng- 
land Deaconist Hospital and a laboratory at 
Case Western Reserve University, promise 
elaborate, layered patterns and colors of frit- 
ted glass. Such projects should inspire archi- 
tects to investigate further the possibilities 
afforded by this innovative, energy-saving 
glazing —Raul A. Barreneche 
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TOWER: Color imparts scale. 
The Mondrian 
New York City 
Fox & Fowle Architects 


Fox & Fowle employed colored cur- 
tain wall spandrel panels to enrich 
the palette and break down the scale 
of a 40-story residential tower in 
Manhattan. The tower comprises a 
rectilinear shaft and a curving, glazed 
volume. According to partner Bruce 
Fowle, the architects wanted to em- 
phasize differences between the two 
towers through a change in materi- 
als. The curved volume is therefore 
clad entirely in glass, with blue frit- 
ted-glass spandrels, while the tower 
is clad in rose-colored aluminum 
spandrel panels. The two volumes 
are joined by red fritted-glass span- 
drels at every fifth floor; blue vision 
glass window transoms also extend 
continuously through both volumes. 
Fox & Fowle Architects chose frit- 
ted glazing for the horizontal bands 


over a traditional metal spandrel sys- 
tem to increase color possibilities 
and to reduce costs. Because manu- 
facturers can utilize any color in the 
fritting process, the palette available 
to architects is virtually unlimited. 
Fritted color also offers richer, more 
deeply saturated hues than conven- 
tional aluminum panels. 

Fox & Fowle decreased construc- 
tion costs by specifying a standard 
metal curtain wall system, to which 
both glass and aluminum panels 
could be attached. "Fritted glass rep- 
resents an economical way to create 
a colorful, sculptural form," notes 
Fowle. "It allowed us to achieve the 
maximum amount of variations us- 
ing as few materials as possible." 

In such applications of solid color, 
the frit is roller-coated, not screened, 
directly onto the glazed panels for 
increased durability. The 3!/2-by-4- 
foot spandrel panels are composed of 
'/4-inch clear, heat-strengthened 


CURTAIN WALL: Fritted-glass enhances hues of spandrel panels. 


glass, which was treated with cus- 
tom red and blue frit applied on the 
interior surfaces. Applying the frit 
coating to the interior surface of 
glass panels creates a slicker, glossier 
finish. But frit can also be applied to 
the exterior of glazed surfaces in or- 
der to achieve a matte appearance. 
The roller process creates a surface 
that is more weather-resistant than 
the typical silk-screening process, 
but some manufacturers also apply a 
tin oxide coating over the ceramic 
frit for increased durability. 

Exterior applications of fritted 
glass offer additional design oppor- 
tunities for architects. "There's a 
great potential for using it on the 
outside surface of glass in terms of 
how light is reflected and how tex- 
tures are created," claims Fox & 
Fowle project architect Susan Dobin. 
"Fritted exterior glass can create col- 
ored shadows that change in re- 
sponse to sunlight variations." 


ANDREW GORDON PHOTOS 


TIMOTHY HURSLEY 


MUSEUM GLASS BRIDGE: Fritted text. 


United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum 
Washington, D.C. 

Pei Cobb Freed & Partners 


The fritted glass employed in the 
U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington, D.C., represents a 
more purely ornamental application 
of this type of glazing than other ex- 
amples in this portfolio. On the glass 
walls of the memorial museum's 
third- and fourth-floor bridges— 
which connect the north and south 
exhibit spaces—the names of 5,000 
Eastern European towns whose pop- 
ulations were decimated by the 
Holocaust are inscribed in a white 
translucent frit, as are the names of 
victims from these cities. Because 
the fritted words are translucent and 
integral to the glazing, they subtly 
defer to the architecture while com- 
municating graphic information to 
the museum visitor. 
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GRID PATTERN: Filters views. 


Fifth-floor bridges connecting the 
museum’s library and photo archives 
feature a grid pattern applied to the 
glass enclosure. While the pattern 
reduces glare and solar gain, its pri- 
mary purpose is more decorative than 
environmentally responsive. The 
pattern also screens views of sur- 
rounding buildings and monuments. 

The 5-foot-by-8-foot windows of 
the glazed bridges are treated with a 
'/s-inch fritted-grid pattern, sepa- 
rated by !/4-inch squares of exposed 
glazing. These grids are assembled 
to form a composition of rectangular 
blocks inscribed in the full 8-foot 
height of each glazed bay. In most 
instances, the frit pattern is applied 
to the interior surface of the double- 
paned, clear insulating glass. Be- 
cause this particular frit was a more 
ornamental application, mock-ups 
were not created; the architects in- 
stead chose to evaluate patterns with 
full-scale drawings. 


JEFF GOLDBERG / ESTO 
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ATRIUM WINDOWS: Pattern as sunshade. 


Federal Judiciary Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Edward Larrabee Barnes/ 
John M.Y. Lee & Partners 


The heart of the Federal Judiciary 
Building is a five-story, skylit atrium 
framed by a glass wall, surrounded 
by perimeter offices. To reduce solar 
gain and glare in these offices, Ed- 
ward Larrabee Barnes/John М.Ү. 
Lee & Partners designed a striped 
frit pattern on the windows facing 
the atrium. The pattern also affords 
privacy and masks mechanical 
equipment and ceiling plenums di- 
rectly behind the glazed surfaces. 

The architects applied the gradu- 
ated pattern of lines to ?/16-inch 
clear laminated glass. The 13/4-inch 
bands of translucent white frit are 
spaced as closely as ?/4 inch at the top 
and bottom of each 10-foot glazed 
panel; at the center, the stripes mea- 
sure as far apart as 41/2 inches. 


JEFF GOLDBERG / ESTO 
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FRITTED LINES: Office privacy. 


The office windows facing into the 
building's atrium comprise heat- 
strengthened laminated glass panels, 
which are formed from a PVB inter- 
layer sandwiched between two pan- 
els of clear glass. In this instance, the 
frit is applied to the inside surface of 
the outermost layer. In addition to 
providing increased safety, lami- 
nated glass affords greater acoustical 
protection and greater reduction of 
ultraviolet light transmission than 
other types of glass. 

The architects eventually retrofit- 
ted the offices with motorized, oper- 
able shades behind the fritted stripes, 
in response to workers' requests for 
increased privacy. According to pro- 
ject architect Michael Barratt, these 
light-gray shades were initially 
planned to supplement the fritted 
screen of the glass. "They provide a 
neutral background," Barratt main- 
tains, “which sets off the fritted lines 
and makes them appear bolder.” 
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STAIR TOWER: Fritted windows. 


Physics and Astronomy Building 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

Cesar Pelli & Associates with 
NBB)J Architects 


In designing a complex of physics 
and astronomy buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Cesar Pelli & 
Associates worked closely with the 
university's scientific faculty to em- 
bellish the new laboratories and 
classrooms with motifs describing 
their fields of study. Pelli suggested 
incorporating graphics related to 
physics and astronomy into the new 
structure. The labs therefore feature 
atomic tile floor patterns, a large ex- 
terior sundial, and scientific formulas 
inscribed in the cast stone piers. In 
addition, University of Washington 
physics professor Robert Ingalls de- 
signed a pattern that describes the 
structures of metallic alloys called 
quasicrystals. The architects elected 


FRIT PATTERN: Design by physics professor Robert Ingalls represents quasicrystals. 


to transform this complex geometric 
pattern into a frit pattern for the 
windows of five-story stair towers on 
the northern lab building. 

Drawings of Ingalls' pattern were 
translated into CAD so the architects 
could manipulate the designs and 
evaluate them at full scale. Accord- 
ing to design team leader Kristin 
Hawkins, the architects evaluated a 
number of options based on issues of 
figure-ground and scale: The Ingalls- 
designed pattern had to be clearly 
discerned at a large scale, without 
losing any of the graphic detail. 

The architects eventually selected a 
scheme that reversed the figure- 
ground of Ingalls' original pattern. 
Working with Pelli's own in-house 
paint shop, they created full-scale 
window mock-ups to evaluate color 
options. According to Hawkins, the 
light gray that was chosen rendered 
the window more a neutral screen 
than a decorative surface. 


The frit was applied to two large 
glazed areas in a pair of five-story 
public stairwells of the north lab 
building. The 3!/2-foot-square win- 
dows clad in clear insulated glass 
punctuate the building’s east and 
west elevations. While the fritted 
glazing acts primarily as a graphic 
element, it also operates as an inte- 
gral sunshade on the exposed west 
facade. The east-facing stairwell is 
naturally shaded by large cedar 
trees, but the frit provides another 
visual layer to augment the shade 
provided by the trees. 

Hawkins notes that while fritted 
glass was more costly than untreated 
glass, it is significantly less expensive 
than low-e glass. “Being able to em- 
ploy frit instead of low-emissivity 
coating for sunshading represents a 
significant cost savings,” according 
to Hawkins. “It also allows you to 
create something visual on the glass 
and still see out of it.” 
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DOME: Diamond frit pattern. 


Towson Town Center 
Towson, Maryland 
RTKL Associates 


For the glass dome of a Maryland 
shopping mall, Baltimore’s RTKL 
Associates employed an ornamental 
yet highly energy-efficient frit pat- 
tern. The opaque ceramic frit was 
developed in collaboration with the 
firm’s graphic design team, as the vi- 
sual appearance of the pattern was as 
critical as its energy control. The de- 
sign team generated patterns using 
Macintosh-based graphics software. 
After evaluating scores of varia- 
tions, the architects selected a dia- 
mond-shaped scheme that recalls the 
trellis structures and patterned glass 
of 19th-century conservatories, ac- 
cording to RTKL designer Phil En- 
gelke. Mock-ups were created to 
evaluate the pattern’s visual and 
shading properties before the final 
scheme was put into production. 
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ROTUNDA: Fritted skylight reduces solar gain and increases thermal comfort. 
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EXTERIOR: Dome glows at night. 


The white frit pattern is overlaid 
onto green 1!/4-inch-thick lami- 
nated insulating glass, to comply 
with codes that require laminated 
overhead glazing for safety reasons. 
The pattern density was designed to 
reduce the harsher glare of morning 
and afternoon sunlight filling the in- 
terior. At the base of the dome, the 
pattern density is predominantly 
opaque frit, with sparse amounts of 
clear glass. As the dome curves up- 
ward and inward, the ratio of solid 
frit to clear glass is reversed, al- 
lowing a greater amount of light to 
penetrate the dome. 

The fritting significantly cuts 
down on solar gain, reduces air-con- 
ditioning bills, and allows the inte- 
rior to remain comfortable even on 
the hottest and sunniest of days. 
Project architect Raymond Peloquin 
also notes that when uplit at night, 
the fritted dome becomes a promi- 
nent and identifiable beacon. 
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NIGHT VIEW: Interior emits soft glow. 


Los Angeles Convention Center 
Los Angeles, California 

Pei Cobb Freed & Partners with 
Gruen Associates 


The recent overhaul of L.A.’s con- 
vention center features large expanses 
of roof glazing. To significantly re- 
duce solar gain beneath giant glass 
towers and in other skylit areas, Pei 
Cobb Freed & Partners and Gruen 
Associates installed glazed panels 
finished with a custom frit pattern. 
The translucent white frit is com- 
prised of 8-inch gridded squares; 
these are set into a 10-inch grid pat- 
tern internal to the roughly 5-foot- 
by-5-foot window frames. 
According to Gruen Associates’ 
Debra Gerod, the architects would 
have preferred specifying clear glass. 
But to minimize heat gain from the 
California sun, tinted glazing with 
reflective coatings of 30 percent, 40 
percent, and 50 percent were se- 
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FRIT PATTERN: Squares within squares. 


lected instead. "One benefit of work- 
ing with the frit is that it made the 
reflective glass look more like clear 
glass," Gerod notes. Simple mock- 
ups were erected during the design 
phase to evaluate both the graphic 
quality and the sunshading proper- 
ties of the fritting. 

Since the convention center opened 
earlier this year, the fritted glass has 
clearly cut down on the amount of 
solar gain in the convention center's 
concourses and lobbies. It also al- 
lowed the architects to create large 
open spaces without shades or lou- 
vers that are still comfortable for vis- 
itors. In addition, partner Michael 
D. Flynn of Pei Cobb Freed & Part- 
ners claims the frit pattern offers 
"another dimension to perceiving the 
glazed volumes." Because the frit- 
ting reduces glare and creates a more 
translucent surface, it allows the 
glazed volumes to emit a softer glow 
from interior lights at twilight. 
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The air conditioner heater designed specifically for elevators. 


ow the makers of reliable Coleman® RV Air 
Conditioners – the best-selling brand in the recreationa 
vehicle industry – have put their unique experience in 
small air conditioner technology into a design 
exclusively intended to heat and cool elevators. 
The new LiftAire™ Elevator Air Conditioner is the 
only cost-efficient alternative for comfort control in 
today's elevators. 


ELEVATOR AIR CONDITIONING UNIT 


Nit SUPPLY AIR 
a INSULATED FLEX DUCT 
| E 


р: 
[RETURN AIR 


The lightweight, packaged unit mounts on top of the 
elevator and can be supplied with an accessory kit 
that includes everything you need to install the air 


SY Ae conditioner. Supply air is delivered in a cross-flow 
eg) pattern from the top of the elevator down to the floor 
VES and back up to the return exhaust duct mounted in 
AA c the ceiling. 


The design features a mechanical thermostat mounted 
inside the return air duct. This position makes the 
thermostat settings accessible only to service personnel 
for optimum efficiency control. It also permits the ther- 
mostat to sense air temperature more accurately 
than a wall-mounted location. 


Built with features that reduce vibration, the 

LiftAire is as quiet as it is reliable. It's also 
friendly to the environment, utilizing ozone- 
safe R-22 refrigerant. 


za de Add an option to your elevators that's attrac- 
Df tive both for its comfort and cost-efficiency. The 
B | сонра LiftAire Elevator Air Conditioner. It's everything you 
A imm need to cool your elevators down or heat them up, all 
in one easily installed package. 


Circle 100 on information 
For more information about the LiftAire, contact: 


RVP Associated Products 1 

P.O. Box 4020 | 

Wichita, KS 67204 | 

(316) 832-3468 ' 


FAX (316) 832-3493 Assodated Product: 


Coleman is a registered trademark of The Coleman Company, Inc. 
used under license. LiftAire is a trademark of Recreation Vehicle Products, Inc. 


Pearce pioneered the Integral Glazing When combined with the Multihinge Space 


System as part of its Multihinge Space Frame System, the Pearce Integral ; 

Frame System. With this integration, a Glazing System is unprecedented — i 

quintessential high performance Space proven to be a totally leak-proof system, 1 

Enclosure System is achieved. both watertight and airtight! ; 

| 

This system integration enhances physical Steel and glass panel assemblies are | 
performance and appearance, while combined with structural steel space frames. 

eliminating component duplication. High With this combination, differential thermal | 

performance at reasonable cost expansion and contraction is minimized, ! 

is the result. eliminating the need for expansion joints. 

| 
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Biosphere 2, Oracle, Arizona. The world's largest airtight building complex encloses over 5 million 
cubic feet of volume. Both the structure and the glazing system were designed and manufactured by 
Pearce. 


"Our space frame system provides maximum design flexibility. Any geometry or grid pattern. | 
Any grid size, equal or unequal. Any configuration, flat or curved. Any depth or depth variation. | 
Any member size or section. Any support condition. Any span. Any color." | 

Any questions? Call 1-800-760-4444 


Circle 132 on information card 
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SYSTEMS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN SPACE ENCLOSURE SYSTEMS DESIGN, ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURE 


Biosphere 2 photo © 1991, Space Biosphere Ventures, С. Allen Morgan. i 


for 
your 
family 
safety 


Protect your family from 
accidental scalding in the 
shower or bath with a Grohmix 
Thermostat/Pressure Balance 
Valve...the ultimate in safety, 
comfort, luxury and quality. 


Dial your water temperature 
just as you would the heat or 

air conditioning in your home... 
that simple...that worry-free. 


Grohe manufactures an 
impressive collection of fine 
products for your kitchen and 
bath...affordable quality. 


Circle 136 on information card Grohe America, Inc. 
G RO irl Е Subsidiary of Friedrich Grohe AG, Germany 


241 Covington Drive 


Write or call for Grohe's Literature File. vm. eae Bloomingdale, IL 60108 
708-582-7711 FAX: 708-582-7722 


T&P Profile 


Context and 
Responsibility 


This year's AIA Firm Award 
honors the rigorous eclecticism 


and democratic vision of 
Bohlin Cywinski Jackson. 


TOP RIGHT: AIA Firm Award winner 
Bohlin Cywinski Jackson is headed by 
(from left) Bernard Cywinski, Peter 
Bohlin, John Jackson, W. Dan Haden 
IH, and Frank Grauman. 

ABOVE RIGHT: Summer house (1974) for 
Bohlin’s parents combines primitive 
form and precise detail. Concrete py- 
lons support shedlike mass above site. 


he work of Bohlin Cywinski Jackson 

(BCJ), winner of this year’s AIA Firm 

Award, transcends the limitations of a 
signature style. True to the conflicting de- 
mands of a city street, a rural landscape, and 
the poetics of space, BCJ's site-specific eclecti- 
cism achieves what jury Chair James Stewart 
Polshek calls “a remarkably consistent rigor.” 
Given the firm’s varied portfolio of details— 
ranging from the faceted-glass enclosure of a 
newly completed pool house to the taut brick 
facades of a new college compound—it is im- 
possible to attribute BCJ’s work to the talent 
of one designer. Indeed, this breadth of ex- 
pression stems from a familial exchange be- 
tween the firm’s five partners: Peter Bohlin, 
Bernard Cywinski, John Jackson, W. Dan 
Haden, and Frank Grauman. As Grauman 
puts it, “Students don’t join our office to 
work at the feet of a master.” 

The egalitarian organization of the 60- 

person firm verges on the irrational, with the 
partners scattered among three offices in 


JOSEPH W. MOLITOR 


Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Wilkes-Barre—and a fourth office in Seattle. 
Explains Bohlin: “We're always close to our 
clients, to be more responsive and produce 
better buildings.” BCJ's offices, however, do 
not operate independently, like those of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. Cywinski describes 
the practice as a "community of work groups 
—not islands"; if one of the offices slows 
down, another will absorb staff or send work. 
As a result, BCJ avoids the recessional pattern 
of temporary hiring (and abrupt firing) that 
has transformed otherwise respectable archi- 
tecture practices into sweatshops. 


For all of BCJ's corporate trappings in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the firm's soul 
remains in the gritty, former coal town of 
Wilkes-Barre, where it was founded in 1965. 
Here, 24 architects work out of a charming, 
if shabby, three-story Victorian house on one 
of the town's dense, tree-lined blocks. Desks 
and drawings have gradually engulfed every 
available room since Bohlin and Richard 
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Tradition and Invention 


ВС] early commissions 
synthesize regional forms 
and industrial materials. 


Shelly Ridge Girl Scout Center, 1983 
Miquon, Pennsylvania 


TOP LEFT: Entrance facade evokes 1880s 
Shingle Style house. 

TOP RIGHT: Thermal wall faces south to 
capture light and store heat. 

RIGHT: Timber frame, industrial glazing, 
and brick panels form thermal wall 
(left). Wood trusses support roof. Brick 
hearth doubles as stage. 

AXONOMETRIC: Trusses mediate between 
gabled facade and thermal wall. 


Gaffney House, 1981 
Romansville, Pennsylvania 


FACING PAGE, TOP: House is oriented to 
distant views across meadow. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: House is integrated 
into stone foundations of barn. 

FACING PAGE, AXONOMETRIC: New building 
is set away from old wall. 
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Powell launched the practice from a rented, 
first-floor parlor. The firm now owns the nar- 
row property, complete with swimming pool, 
patio, and garden, which are used for summer 
barbecues. Occasionally, the architects are 
distracted by the television of an elderly writer 
who lives in the building's garret apartment, 
across the hall from the office library. 

Only the youngest of BCJ's partners per- 
manently resides in Wilkes-Barre: the eru- 
dite, 42-year-old Grauman, who, despite his 
beard, looks remarkably like Hollywood ac- 
tor Richard Dreyfuss. If the firm has a "star" 
architect, however, it is 57-year-old Bohlin; 
but he is loath to admit it and ever sensitive 
to recognize what he learns from his partners 
and associates. Although Bohlin divides his 
time between the three Pennsylvania offices, 
he still calls Wilkes-Barre his home—this 
from a nomadic architect who habitually tele- 
phones en route to and from Seattle, where 
he is collaborating with James Cutler on a 
47,000-square-foot mansion for Microsoft 
founder William Gates III. 


Humanist impulses 

While the Gates house is the firm's highest 
profile commission, the small summer house 
Bohlin designed for his parents nearly 20 
years ago remains the most poignant expres- 
sion of BCJ's enduring humanism. Supported 
on concrete pilotis above a forested hillside in 
West Cornwall, Connecticut, the house is a 
contemporary version of Thoreau's Walden. 
Like BCJ’s later work, it synthesizes modern 
construction and traditional form, evoking 
both the delicacy of a glass vitrine and the 
crude form of a lean-to. From the interior, 
one feels afloat in the wilderness, as if in an 
aquarium: Light filters through the sur- 
rounding wall of trees and penetrates the 
vast, glazed corner of the living room. The 
fluid, dramatic procession from the front of 
the house to the back manifests the archi- 
tect’s fervent, lifelong struggle to orient the 
human figure in the landscape. 

The firm’s subsequent work retains 
Bohlin’s fundamental, humanist impulse, 
from massing to detail. For this reason, BCJ 
won two AIA Honor Awards in the early 
1980s: one for a residence in rural Pennsylva- 
nia, and the other for a Girl Scout Center 
near Philadelphia. In these projects, too, the 
architects fuse traditional form and modern 
detail, but in a more integral relationship to 
the site: Completed in 1981, the Romans- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Gaffney house is carefully 
oriented to distant views in the landscape, in- 
corporating the existing stone foundations of 
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Site and Context 


A comparison of two academic 
buildings reveals BGJ's site- 
Specific eclecticism. 


St. Mary’s College, 1994 
St. Mary’s City, Maryland 


TOP: Chimneys house exhaust stacks. 
CENTER: Chimneys of student townhouses 
mark gateway to playing field. 

BOTTOM: Crescent of townhouses follows 
running track. 

SITE PLAN: Science building and town- 
houses define heart of campus. 
AXONOMETRIC: Architects aligned passage 
through science building (left) with gar- 
den at head of crescent. 


Software Engineering Institute, 1987 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


FACING PAGE, TOP: Curving glass wall an- 
nounces corner entrance to SEI. 

FACING PAGE, BOTTOM: Metal supports (left) 
echo delicacy of cathedral (right). 


FACING PAGE, AXONOMETRIC: Curtain wall $ ыра CEH 
= wi 


relates to columns of neighbor. 

FACING PAGE, SKETCH: Architects located 
entrance across from nave of cathedral 
(left). South facade conforms to angle of 
adjacent colonnade (right). 
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а demolished barn. With characteristic re- 
straint, BCJ roots the mass of the building 
into the crest of the field, articulating at once 
а vivid memory of the previous building, the 
careful tectonics of the new house, and the 
spatial continuity between indoors and out. 

The principal facade of the Girl Scout 
Center, completed two years later, hints at 
the firm's brief encounter with the formalist 
abstractions of Postmodernism. (Grauman 
admits that there are more comprehensive 
examples, but photographs of these are 
tucked away in permanent storage.) At first 
glance, the massive front gable, supported by 
Tuscan columns, brings to mind Postmod- 
ernist interpretations of the 1880s Shingle 
Style. However, the architects derived the 
plan from the position of the sun, transform- 
ing a wooden barn into a precisely delin- 
eated, passive-solar shed. 


Stewards of place 

Despite the sway of Postmodernism and its 
marketable imagery, BCJ's early Modernism 
evolved into a confident hybrid of traditional 
principles and emerging technologies. 
Throughout the 1980s, the architects’ com- 
missions became increasingly complex, en- 
compassing the challenges of large corporate 
clients, institutional programs, and historic 
contexts. These include campus buildings for 
Syracuse University; Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute; and the University of Pittsburgh 
(ARCHITECTURE, March 1994, pages 76-81). 
Richard Maslow, chairman and CEO of 
Wilkes-Barre's InterMetro Industries, is 
among these faithful clients because, “No 
detail is too small for Bohlin.” 

Ironically, the two most skillful examples 
of BCJ's mature, conciliatory approach to site 
represent extreme poles of contextualism: 
Carnegie Mellon University’s Software Engi- 
neering Institute (SED, located in downtown 
Pittsburgh; and new buildings for St. Mary’s 
College, in rural Maryland (these pages). The 
former is surrounded by vigorous stone build- 
ings, most notably a century-old Gothic 
cathedral across the street and an imper- 
turbable, 1930s Classical neighbor. In plan, 
the architects established an axial relationship 
between SEI’s entrance and the nave of the 
cathedral, aligning the principal facade with 
that of the neighboring building. More con- 
vincing, however, is BCJ’s translation of 
rhythmic, Classical tradition into a modern 
tapestry of indigenous glass and steel. 

BCJ's design for a science building and stu- 
dent housing at St. Mary's College similarly 
reconciles old and new, but in the contrasting 
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Craft and Detail 


A pair of BCJ’s current 
residential projects are 
stylistically opposed but 
similarly meticulous. 


Weekend House, 1994 
Catoctin Mountains, Maryland 


TOP LEFT: BCJ assembled heavy timber 
structure with steel fasteners. 

TOP RIGHT: Log columns support rafters. 
CENTER: Rustic materials and log wall 
recall early 1900s camp buildings. 
FRAMING PLAN: Architects conceived 
house as a series of pavilions. 

SECTION: Exposed timber frames form 
interior partitions and cabinets. 


Pool Pavilion, 1994 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 


FACING PAGE, TOP: Pavilion extends 
from existing greenhouse to fern- 
shaded glen. Concrete wall adjoins 
greenhouse facade. 

FACING PAGE, CENTER LEFT: Duct hangs 
beside naturalistic stone wall (left). 
FACING PAGE, CENTER RIGHT: Cruciform 
steel columns support glass canopy. 
PLAN: Pool and support space are con- 
tained within structural grid. 
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language of a spare, Tidewater Classicism. 
The architects arranged the houses in a great 
crescent, imposing an urbane order upon the 
landscape. As a result, a disparate campus 
that stood adrift in a vast plain now appears 
more deeply rooted. As the college's Execu- 
tive Vice President John Underwood ob- 
serves, "Even the science building, which 
could have been a banal box with vents, con- 
tributes to the historic identity of the campus." 

Lest anyone dismiss the stylistic disparities 
between St. Mary's College and SEI as ideo- 
logical schizophrenia, a closer examination re- 
veals an affinity of craft and detail. This 
fine-tuned assemblage is the architects' great- 
est strength; and in the firm's current resi- 
dential work, the freedom from institutional 
budgets and schedules allows an even tighter 
focus on the art of joinery: Spatially and tec- 
tonically, they resonate the emotive force of 
great architecture. As Jackson affirms, "Emo- 
tional effect isn't cheap and easy. It takes dis- 
cipline, focus, and experience." 


Art of joinery 

BCJ's houses leave a deeper impression upon 
the psyche than the firm's commercial and 
institutional work. While, superficially, che 
firm's designs for a pool pavilion near 
Philadelphia and a log house in the Catoctin 
Mountains of Maryland seem even more dia- 
metrically opposed than St. Mary's and SEI, 
they represent equally appropriate responses 
to different natural environments. In the 
pavilion, a biomorphic duct slithers across the 
glass ceiling, as if to escape the dark recesses 
of the stone wall that rises beside the pool. 
These natural forms are domesticated by a 
regular, metallic structure. 
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The log house in Maryland is similarly 
pavilionlike, but it shares the rustic qualities 
of an early 1900s Adirondack cabin. Con- 
vincingly, the architects fuse this camp es- 
thetic with Modernist spatial ambiguities. A 
quarrylike entry court leads into the heavy- 
timbered lodge, which opens to the south 
onto a valley. This rite of passage through the 
forest, recalling the early house for Bohlin's 
parents, furthers BCJ's humanist agenda. 

The 1994 Firm Award, along with the 
new monograph of BCJ's work (to be pub- 
lished this summer by the AIA Press), recog- 
nizes Bohlin Cywinski Jackson's rite of 
passage from small-town practitioners to 
renowned placemakers. Of that rare achieve- 
ment, Jackson avers: “We can only design for 
ourselves. But, as architects, we have confi- 

| | dence that others will perceive the very.hu- 
[| tl C) manity that we value.”—M. Lindsay Bierman 
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Not only are you looking at a building that doesn't exist. 
You're about to ride the elevator to the 6th floor, walk across 
the boardroom and watch the city as the fog rolls in. 


Too bad this is only a magazine. Because if this page could move, you'd be seeing a 
workstation-quality, high-speed 3D graphics tool that lets you create designs right on 
your PC. You'd be seeing 3D Studio" Release 3, animation software that provides such 
vivid walkthroughs of mechanical and architectural designs, it's hard to believe they 
haven't already been built. & Since it makes it easy to control both cameras and objects, 
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late the shadow-play on the courtyard below. The fog? That's just one of the countless special effects 
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T&P Computers 


New Roles for 
Multimedia 


By creating a multisensory 
experience through computers, 
architects portray their ideas 
with greater realism. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The Great Buildings Col- 
lection, an architectural encyclopedia 
on CD-ROM produced by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, incorporates walk- 
through models for 600 historic and 
contemporary buildings. 
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rchitects have created multimedia 

presentations since the dawn of the 

profession, combining drawings, 
models, written descriptions, photographs, 
and stand-up explanations to convey their 
ideas to others. Now computer technology 
enables many of these media to be combined 
electronically. In computer circles, the term 
"multimedia" has as many definitions as pro- 
ponents, but it refers generally to the com- 
bining of several components, such as 2D 
drawings, 3D rendered and/or animated 
models, on-screen text, scanned photographs, 
music, and the spoken word. These compo- 
nents are typically created or recorded in dis- 
parate software environments and then 
combined through "authoring" software, 
which controls their display and timing. 

Most multimedia productions are avail- 
able in two forms. In interactive encyclope- 
dias and catalogs, they are collections of 
information stored on high-capacity CD-ROM 
discs. The architect as consumer views, learns 
from, and interacts with the information, but 
does not alter it. In the second form, archi- 
tects produce the presentations, and clients 
are the consumers. 

One example of the first form is an elec- 
tronic version of the most familiar catalog in 
the profession. Packaged in an unmistakable 
green, SweetSource is a multimedia index to 
the familiar 16-category Sweet's Catalog File. 
This CD-ROM disc is updated quarterly to re- 
flect product changes and added manufactur- 
ers. Through the graphic Windows interface, 
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architects can search for products by one or 
several criteria. For example, they can search 
by CSI number, manufacturer, trade name, or 
descriptive keywords. They can then view re- 
lated information such as product photos, 
drawings, and specifications. This material 
can be copied into desktop publishing soft- 
ware for producing presentations to clients or 
into CAD or word processing files for incorpo- 
ration in construction documents. The disc 
provides a cross-reference to additional prod- 
uct information in the more complete tradi- 
tional catalog. As of this month, the disc 
contains information for over 23,000 prod- 
ucts, from more than 700 manufacturers. 


History made visible 
Multimedia techniques have been adopted in 
Macintosh-based prototype "courseware" un- 
der development at the Virtual Environments 
Laboratory of the School of Design at North 
Carolina State University under the direction 
of architecture professor John O. Tector. This 
interactive program combines photographs, 
drawings, text, walk-through 3D models, 
videos of lectures, and lessons in analysis as a 
supplement to the history of contemporary 
architecture course taught by professor Roger 
Clark. Tector and his team used Virtus 
WalkThrough to create the 3D models, and 
Aldus SuperCard and MacroMind Director to 
compile the database components. 

The courseware was designed to overcome 
limitations of the traditional slide lectures: 
Students did not have access to the images 
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|| The Villa Savoye 


This slide show, developed by Professor Frank Harmon, focuses on the Villa Savoye by Le Corbusier and reveals the 
importance of procession throughout the building. Part of a lecture presented by Professor Harmon in ARC 441. Slide show 


contains 11 sidas, including 8 photographs and 3 plans. 
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TOP: Macintosh-based courseware from 
North Carolina State University in- 
cludes an electronic slide lecture. 
CENTER LEFT: An interactive CD-ROM of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s work features 
photographs, models, and illustrated 
explanations of his philosophy. 

CENTER RiGHT: The Temple of Khonsu is 
one of seven ancient buildings in Ex- 
ploring Ancient Architecture. 

ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: HOK's anima- 
tions portray realism through simu- 
lated light and ambient sound. 


after the fast-paced presentations, and those 
whose learning styles were better suited to 
slower, more thoughtful review were not be- 
ing accommodated adequately. 

Tector notes, "Comparing visual images 
provides students with an understanding of 
the ideas that gave the buildings form. This 
technology allows us to create educational 
experiences that will stimulate their visual 
perception while meeting the needs of a 
broad base of learners." This fall, a version of 
the software containing selected slide images 
will supplement the course. 

Also available on the Macintosh is the 
Great Buildings Collection (GBC), a CD-ROM 
disc-based encyclopedia developed at the 
University of Oregon under the direction of 
architecture professor Kevin Matthews. Soon 
to be published by Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
the disc contains photographs, drawings, 
video clips, and walk-through models of 
about 600 famous buildings as well as textual 
information, such as biographies of the archi- 
tects. Built with the HyperCard authoring 
software, the GBC offers several indexing sys- 
tems. Users can search the database by archi- 
tect, construction type, climate type, 
building name, and so on. In addition, build- 
ings can be sought by geographical location 
or historical period by selecting from on- 
screen maps and time lines. Unlike other in- 
formation sources, the GBC also allows 
random browsing, the electronic equivalent 
of thumbing through a magazine. Regardless 
of how the building data are found, they can 
then be studied, printed, and combined with 
other material to produce student reports or 
professional presentations. 


Electronic building tours 
Frank Lloyd Wright fans will want to look 
for the interactive CD-ROM of Wright’s work, 
due out later this year. Created by the New 
York City-based Byron Preiss Multimedia 
Company, the disc will present a number of 
Wright’s buildings, including some that were 
never built or have subsequently been de- 
stroyed. Through text and photographs, 
viewers can study the master’s life and ideas. 
The disc will also feature interactive walk- 
throughs of the Robie House, the Ennis House, 
and the Larkin Building. Editorial consultant 
for the project is David Larkin, editor of Riz- 
zoli’s Frank Lloyd Wright Masterworks. 
Though designed for a lay audience, Ex- 
ploring Ancient Architecture, by the new 
Redmond, Washington-based Medio Multi- 
media, is based on historical record and the 
contributions of Ball State University profes- 


sor of architecture Bruce F. Meyer. The disc 
includes 3D models of seven ancient struc- 
tures, including Stonehenge, the Parthenon, 
and the Ecclesiastrion. Each structure has 
been modeled in its original form, and view- 
ers may navigate their own paths around and 
through them. During the tour, accompanied 
by an audio narration about the structure's 
history and contemporary culture, the viewer 
can stop and study the details and artifacts. 


Architect as producer 

John Voosen, principal of John C. Voosen 
Architects in Chicago, has produced several 
multimedia works to present his church re- 
modeling projects to congregations. Al- 
though his pieces are finally viewed in the 
form of videotapes, he compiles them from a 
variety of media. With AutoCAD, he draws 
existing and proposed floor plans. Then with 
Autodesk's Animator Pro, he illustrates the 
proposed remodel by showing walls and fur- 
nishings in the existing floor plan literally 
moving into new positions. His videos also 
include text, still images, and narration to ex- 
plain the building's history, accompanied by 
music from the church choirs and footage of 
the client groups discussing the project. 

By combining everything onto videotape, 
Voosen doesn't have to worry about having 
esoteric equipment for making presentations. 
With an ordinary VCR, he can show his ideas 
to church groups and even give copies of the 
tape to people to review at home. Voosen ex- 
plains, "These tapes generate discussion 
among church members about what their 
church means to them. This has been much 
more effective for parish fund-raising than if 
I'd given the congregation a typical four- 
page brochure." His imagery is deliberately 
simple. By explaining concepts through ani- 
mated diagrams instead of photorealistic im- 
ages, Voosen believes that he succeeds in 
portraying the church as a social and cultural 
phenomenon rather than as a set of architec- 
tural objects. "These animations represent a 
shift in perspective from pre-Vatican II to af- 
ter," Voosen explains, "so their message also 
contains a large component of religious edu- 
cation, which is woefully lacking in most ar- 
chitectural presentations." 

For several years, David Munson, director 
of architectural animations of Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum Architects (HOK) in St. 
Louis, has been developing architectural ani- 
mations with state-of-the-art hardware and 
with software that was developed in-house. 
The rendering software applies light calcula- 
tions that make direct and indirect light look 


more realistic than in most commercial pro- 
grams. Also adding realism are works of art 
that have been scanned in and placed on the 
wall of the electronic spaces. 

But most striking about Munson's work is 
his treatment of sound. Many architectural 
animations have either no sound track or, 
worse, electronic Muzak that bears little rela- 
tion to the visual presentation. By contrast, 
Munson's recordings of real ambient sounds 
spliced into the animations further enhance 
the sense of realism. For example, as the 
viewer "walks" through an office building, 
subtle sounds such as footsteps, elevator 
bells, and telephone conversations are avail- 
able. “I think sound doubles or triples the 
quality of the video," Munson maintains. 
"And you can change people's perception of a 
space in subtle ways. For instance, you can 
make a room sound larger or smaller by 
changing the reverberation." 


Morphing and animation 

Architect James Lennon, principal of the Del 
Mar, California-based Lennon Associates, also 
produces architectural animations, but with a 
twist. His work features "morphing" (from 
the word "metamorphosis"), a software 
process of transforming one object into an- 
other, recently made popular in Hollywood. 
For the Children’s Hospital of Orange 
County, Lennon used the technique to show 
his proposed building emerging from the site 
(right). He modeled the building with form- 
Z from autodessys, merged it in Adobe Pho- 
toshop with scanned photographs of the 
existing site, then applied Gryphon Soft- 
ware's Morph to create a QuickTime anima- 
tion. Through morphing, the cars in the 
parking lot gradually transform into the 
columns of the portico. Lennon has also cre- 
ated animations that simulate different pat- 
terns of use over time from the perspective of 
both patients and staff. He asserts, "I like to 
show not only how the building will look, 
but also how it will work." 

How a particular building will work, 
sound, relate to its site, and connect to its 
history are only the beginnings of how archi- 
tects will explore concepts and designs with 
multimedia. Most of these media make in- 
tensive demands on computing power. Now 
that new multimedia hardware and software 
are becoming both more powerful and less 
costly, the emerging technologies will enable 
architects, over the next few years, to ap- 
proach their ultimate goal of "building" sim- 
ulated environments before they build actual 
buildings—B. J. Novitski 


ABOVE: Architect James Lennon of 
Lennon Associates demonstrates how a 


building will develop through “morph- 
ing.” In an animation, the building 
gradually grows out of the parking lot, 
while cars transform into the porte 
cochére. “By growing the building out 
of the site,” Lennon explains, “we dis- 
play our intentions about how we 
want the new building to relate to the 
existing site. It helps both architects 
and clients test our assumptions.” 
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The decisive move to digital technology. 


Evolve into digital copying and plotting 
with the only system that meets your 
needs today and tomorrow. 


Presenting the Océ 9500...a modular system that's 
flexible enough to satisfy your document creation and 
reproduction needs - regardless of whether you're already 10096 
CAD or just starting the transition from paper to the digital path. 

You can get the complete system now, or grow into it 
over time as your needs expand. You can start today with a 
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system, you can add back-end automation at any time to even 
further increase your productivity. 

At every step along the way, the Océ 9500 System 
gives you outstanding speed and productivity. It creates two 
E-size plots per minute, makes high-quality digital copies, and 
provides maximum copying/plotting efficiency. 

Make your decisive move now. 

Call today for a demonstration that will 
forever change the way you think 
about engineering copiers and plotters. 
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800-445-3526 Ext. 3444 
Circle 134 on information card Fax: 708-351-7549 


Or contact your authorized 
Océ-Bruning dealer. 


Oce-Bruning 
...8 division of Océ-USA, Inc. 


Océ-Bruning, 1800 Bruning Drive West, Itasca, Illinois 60143 
See us at AEC Show Booth #413 In Canada, call ABSO (416) 469-5941 © 1994 Océ 


T&P Info 


Teaching building systems to 
talk; cutting healthcare costs; 
and phasing out CFCs. 


NIST Fosters New 
Systems Standard 


The federal government and build- 
ing industry groups are developing a 
new standard that may soon allow 
individual building systems—such 
as fire, security, and energy con- 
trols—to “communicate” interac- 
tively. The National Institute of 
Standards and Technology (NIST) 
has assembled a group of experts to 
develop the protocol for the commu- 
nication standard, called the Build- 
ing Automation and Control 
Network, or BACnet. The BACnet 
standard would align the controls of 
mechanical systems in buildings so 
that components “talk” to each 
other as they regulate. 

BACnet also would bring about 
more easily interchangeable parts for 
building systems. “Right now, build- 
ing owners are captive customers,” 
notes Steven Bushby, an electronic 
engineer at NIST's Building and Fire 
Research Laboratory who directs the 
consortium. Building owners replac- 
ing control-system components, he 
notes, must return to the original 
manufacturer. "With products con- 
forming to BACnet, the building 
owner could choose devices based on 
service, features, and cost, rather than 
being locked into a specific vendor." 

The American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating, and Air-Conditioning 
Engineers (ASHRAE) recently pub- 
lished BACnet as a draft standard. 
NIST and consortium members ini- 
tially will apply the convention to 
upgrading single control systems. 

Testing is scheduled to conclude 
with the issuing of a final stan- 
dard—optimistically by the end of 
1994. To learn more about the draft 
BACnet standard, contact ASHRAE at 
(404) 636-8400; for information on 
the industry consortium, call Bushby 
at NIST: (301) 975-5873. 


Specifications Hotline 


SpecLine, a new telephone subscriber 
service offered by specification con- 
sultants Heller & Metzger of Wash- 
ington, D.C., offers professional 
advice to architects on figuring out 
new products and translating stan- 
dards. SpecLine is open weekdays 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. eastern stan- 
dard time; the cost to subscribe runs 
on a sliding scale, depending on the 
number of professionals in your firm. 
To find out more, contact Heller & 
Metzger at (800) 664-SPEC. 


Healthcare Costs 
for A/E Firms 


Small firms (1-25 employees) 


7.4% of net revenues 
Average deductible range for indi- 
viduals: $322 to $479 


Midsized firms (26-150) 


5.5% of net revenues 
Average deductible range for indi- 
viduals: $234 to $297 


Large firms (more than 150) 


5.3% of net revenues 
Average deductible range for indi- 
viduals: $195 to $391 


Source: PSMA/ACEC healthcare survey 


Healthcare Costs Rose 
More Slowly in 1992 


Architecture and engineering firms 
of all sizes still struggle to contain 
healthcare costs, according to a new 
study of 262 firms, but average 
costs rose more slowly in 1992 than 
in the preceding years. 

The survey, conducted by the Pro- 
fessional Services Management As- 
sociation (PSMA) of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, in conjunction with the 
American Consulting Engineers 
Council, finds that in 1992, average 
healthcare cost increases for design 
firms ranged from 10.7 percent for 
small firms (one to 25 employees) to 
14.1 percent for larger firms (more 
than 150 employees). In 1990, 
healthcare cost hikes were higher— 
between 13 percent and 16 percent 
for most design firms. 

Two common strategies help firms 
keep their cost increases below 10 
percent, according to PSMA analysts. 
One strategy is to have employees 
pay higher deductibles, which can be 
offset by pretax payroll deduction 
plans. Fifty-one of the firms surveyed 
raised deductibles. The second strat- 
egy, employed by 31 firms in the 
study, is to join a preferred-provider 
organization, or PPO, a type of 
healthcare network that offers mod- 
est discounts on medical care, but 
does so by limiting care options. 

“The choices for architects are ei- 
ther to reduce benefits or increase 
costs,” asserts Susan Middleton, vice 
president and human resource direc- 
tor at RTKL Associates in Baltimore. 
For more information on the health- 
care cost containment study, call 
PSMA at (704) 521-8890. 


New CADD Council 


The National Institute of Building 
Sciences (NIBS) has formed a new 
council to support computer-aided 
design and drafting, or CADD, in de- 
sign and construction firms. The 
CADD Council is open to all inter- 
ested members, free of charge, to 
provide a nonproprietary, noncom- 
petitive forum for ironing out the 
complexities of utilizing CADD in ar- 
chitectural practice. 

The very success of CADD—a raft 
of often-confusing products and ser- 
vices—may be hindering its best ap- 
plications to design and production, 
notes Dana Smith, volunteer chair- 
man of the CADD Council. “CADD is 
becoming indispensable for firms of 
every size,” Smith says, “but signifi- 
cant problems exist for users.” 

The first council meeting is set for 
June 23 at the A/E/C Systems '94 
show in Washington, D.C. To learn 
more, call Earle Kennett of NIBS at 
(202) 289-7800. 
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CFC Case Studies 


In 1996, to honor the Montreal Pro- 
tocol’s mandate to protect the 
stratospheric ozone layer, the United 
States no longer will allow ozone-de- 
pleting chlorofluorocarbon (CFC) 
coolants and refrigerants to be pro- 
duced or brought into the country. 
To help with the transition to non- 
CFC coolants, the U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) has 
assembled 10 case histories of major 
projects that employed alternatives 
to CFCs for cooling. Each case study 
details the costs of a specific applica- 
tion, ranging from air-conditioning 
in high rises to the reengineering of 
supermarkets’ refrigerated storage. 
To obtain the publication, Moving to 
Alternative Refrigerants, contact the 
Stratospheric Ozone Information 
Hotline at (800) 296-1996.—B.M. 
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And of all 
architecture, 
a home 
evokes the very deepest emotion— 
we live not aside it, nor near it, 

but inside it. A home contains and 
shelters those people and objects 
that define our lives and bring us 
meaning. It becomes part of us. 
For the architect who designs each 
house with heart and soul, there 

is Grand Manor Shangle? from 
CertainTeed. 


©1994 CertainTeed Corporation 


‘Architecture, of 
all the arts, is 
the one which acts 
the most slowly, 

but the most surely, 


on the soul” 


—Ernest Dimnet 


A Grand 
Manor roof 
creates instant 
intrigue and makes a classic, 
elegant statement on virtually 
any upscale home. The natural 
appearance of slate and wood 
is created from triple-stepped 
laminations and an exclusive 
Super Shangle* design* using two 
full-size, one-piece base shingles 
over an 8-inch weather tab. Once 
applied, Grand Manor becomes a 


Made under U.S. Pat. 5,181,361, 5,209,802 and D336,347 and Canadian patents 


68259 and 68260 (1991). Other U.S. and Canadian pat. pend. 


breathtaking five-layer roof. 

A durable one, too. Super 
Shangle construction and 
premium-grade materials mean 
your client's roof is long lasting. 

In fact, Grand Manor has a lifetime 
limited transferable warranty (see 
warranty for specific details and 
limitations), plus extra protection in 
the early years following application 
when manufacturing defects, 
however rare, tend to 

appear. SureStart" 10 


Circle 140 on information card 


CertainleedEi 


> GRAND MANOR% 


guarantees 100% replacement 
cost for labor and materials, 
including tear-off and disposal 
costs incurred during the first ten 
years following installation. 
Grand Manor Shangle. For 
the architect whose homes create 
not only a first impression, but 
a lasting one. For more information 
and a brochure, please call 1-800- 
233-8990 or visit your nearest 
CertainTeed supplier. 


Products 


Tiles from the International 
Tile & Stone Exposition held 
in Anaheim this June. 


ТОР: American Olean, an Armstrong 
Company, offers color ensembles for 
wall and paving ceramic tile. Its Over- 
tures collection features a glaze that 
resembles a heavily veined natural 
onyx with accents and borders that re- 
semble ancient mosaics. The line is 
suitable for both commercial and resi- 
dential applications. The collection’s 
glazed floor tiles measure 12 by 12 
inches with wall tiles measuring 8 
inches by 10 inches. Coordinating 8- 
by-10-inch accent tiles and 8-by-2-inch 
accent strips are raised, translucent, 
and beaded. Bullnose, outcorner, and 
quarter round trim shapes are available 
to finish the tile edges. 

Circle 401 on information card. 


ABOVE: Country Floors, based in New 
York, is reviving the Arts & Crafts 
movement for ceramic tiles through 
nature-inspired ornamentation. Its 
border tiles and friezes are sculpted to 
simulate intertwined branches, stag- 
gered pine cones, leaf designs, flower- 
ing vines, and animals. These tiles are 


recommended for wall applications 
and backsplashes. Color-coordinated, 
plain field tiles are also available. 
Country Floors also manufactures a se- 
ries incorporating seashells and starfish 
with textured backgrounds resembling 
tide-swept sand and fishnets. 

Circle 402 on information card. 


ABOVE CENTER: Bermarmol offers a new 
red Spanish marble that is quarried 
from Alicante, an area near Valencia, 
in the eastern region of Spain. Rojo Al- 
icante’s terra-cotta-colored units are 
accented with distinctive blue-green 
and beige veining that stretches 
through the marble surfaces. The mar- 
ble tile is available in three large-size 
formats, 1/2 or 2/8 inch thicknesses, 
and polished surfaces for residential 
and commercial applications. This tile 
will be featured in the Pavilion of 
Spain at the International Tile & Stone 
Exposition in Anaheim, along with 
products from 45 other tile and stone 
manufacturers of Spain. Dolores 
Mestre, chief of the Department of 


Architecture & Logistics for ICEX, the 
Spanish Institute of Foreign Trade, de- 
signed the pavilion, which will encom- 
pass 19,000 square feet. ICEX and the 
Miami office of the Trade Commission 
of Spain are sponsoring the exhibit un- 
der the direction of Cecilio Oviedo, 
trade commissioner. 

Circle 403 on information card. 


ABOVE: Senatus is an imitation antique 
marble paver that is manufactured by 
Emilceramica and distributed by Cre- 
ative Tile Marketing in the United 
States. It will be spotlighted at the 
1994 International Tile & Stone Expo- 
sition held in Anaheim June 22 
through 25. This single-fired paver is 
now offered in shades of dark green, 
yellow, and beige. The pavers are 
available in 13-inch and 4!/2-inch 
squares and are appropriate for hous- 
ing, hospitality, and institutional pro- 
jects. Emilceramica will also spotlight 
its Preda Stoneware and the Medicea 
series during the tile exhibition. 

Circle 404 on information card. 
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SEE WHY TOP ARCHITECTS 
ARE SIDING WITH SHAKERTOWN. 


THEY'VE MADE OUR GENUINE WESTERN @ appearance. And our unique solid cedar key- 

RED CEDAR PANELS THE CLEAR CHOICE Wr ways create a genuine natural look. Plus, one 

FOR LASTING BEAUTY. SR person can align and install a light- 

No other building material F TENE E weight P anel Ш е fraction of the time 

a калша ыр wir aa dir m E it takes for individual shingles. 

$ у g 

vertical grain cedar panels from Shakertown. So complete a quality start with a quality 
The stunning look says total quality from the finish. Call Shakertown today. Our nationwide 
ground up. team of experts stands ready to offer the 


Shak : à; information you need to realize your vision. 
akertown’s 3-course panel makes it easy to 
achieve the ultimate beauty of cedar siding. It's 
made of thicker cedar with heavier butts for bold HAKERTOWN 
heavy shadow lines and superior durability. verd el 

Interlocking end joints create a seamless, natural Viste iius o Masi vic 


SHAKERTOWN 

1200 Kerron St., Winlock, WA 98596 
phone 1-800-426-8970 

fax 206-785-3076 


Circle 142 on information card 


For more information, call or fax 
Shakertown today. Or send for our new, 
free builder’s packet or architect’s binder. 


Accent your design with any 
8 styles of Shakertown Fancy 


{ 
б available in 8-foot panels. 
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Peter Stoner, A 
Seattle, Washir 


Colonial motifs 


Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 
has formed a partnership with Sum- 
mitville Tiles. The Governor's Palace 
Delft series (above), designed by 
Jackie Smith, depicts ceramic wares 
of the British colonies of early Amer- 
ica. This series' designs were inspired 
by tile fragments unearthed on the 
palace grounds in Colonial Williams- 
burg, Virginia. The 5-inch-square 
tiles feature farm, mill, castle, tower, 
and harbor themes, among others. 
They are painted in the traditional 


Delft blue, duplicating early glazes. 
Circle 405 on information card. 


Flashed quarry tile 

Metropolitan Ceramics offers low- 
maintenance interior and exterior 
paving that is resistant to soil pene- 
tration and able to withstand heavy 
traffic. Metropolitan's flashed colors 
feature subtle, random variations 
from tile to tile that are achieved 
during the firing process. This varia- 
tion hides soils and stains; each color 
is available with matching trim. 
Circle 406 on information card. 


Decorated tiles 

Masterpiece series is offered by 
British tile manufacturer Original 
Style, which reproduces classic paint- 
ings from the Renaissance through 
the Impressionist periods onto ce- 
ramic tile. English Victorian picture 
tiles with matching floral patterns 
are available, in addition to plain, 
molded, and patterned tiles in 12 
reflective colored glazes. 

Circle 407 on information card. 


Nonporous tile 

Balgres, a Caracas, Venezuela-based 
tile manufacturer, will occupy 3,250 
square feet of booth space at the In- 
ternational Tile & Stone Exhibition 
and introduce its newest line called 
Monoperfecta (above), a ceramic tile 
that integrates clay and dry glazing 
into a single pressing operation. The 
process creates a fine porcelain ap- 
pearance that is both durable and 
stainproof. This series is backed by a 
10-year warranty. 

Circle 408 on information card. 


Installation specifications 

The Tile Council of America has 
compiled a packet of literature that 
will be available to representatives of 
qualified architecture firms during 
the tile show. The packet contains 
three reference guides: One clarifies 
installation specifications; the second 
lists 16 existing industry standards 
for ceramic tile setting methods and 
materials; and the third provides 
various classifications of tiles for 
specifiers and acts as a quality-con- 
trol guide for manufacturers. 

Circle 409 on information card. 


Concrete paving 

Wausau Tile introduces its complete 
line of precast concrete pavers, 
paving systems, and accessories in a 
new catalog. The company’s pavers 
are recommended for roof decks and 
plazas and are available in many 
styles, surfaces, colors, and sizes. The 
catalog includes information on in- 
stallation techniques, components, 
color swatches, and finishes. 

Circle 410 on information card. 


You want the features 


of a laser printer. 


You require the output of a large 


format plotter. 


What yo 


s 


u need is the 


new Prolracer II. 


In Europe, call (353) 61 475609, ProTracer is а trademark of Pacific Data Products, Inc. All other brands and product names are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective manufacturer. Image 


courtesy of Autodesk Inc. ProTracer uses PeelessPage™, the advanced imaging Operating System from Peerless, © 1994 Pacific Data Products, Inc. 


Features: 


ments 


paper, and vellum 


at only $1999. 


• A-, B-, and C-size output 


* Expanded plotting capabilities including autocentering, best fit, 
and long axis plotting, as well as significant speed enhance 


It's small enough to sit on your desktop. At 360 dpi, it prints 
crisp text, precise lines and the smoothest of curves. Its speed is 
undeniable. And its price, unheard of in the world of CAD. 


Called ProTracer II, it's a large format inkjet plotter that brings 
something new to CAD — versatility. Because not only does 
ProTracer II produce impressive drawings up to 17" x 22" in size, 
but it also delivers sharp, high quality text documents. 


* Prints on all common media including plain, bond, or plotter 


* Backed by a full one year warranty and optional extended 
warranties, as well as lifetime technical support 


The ProTracer II base unit, priced at $1499, comes with ADI 
drivers for AutoCAD, an AutoCAD 12 for Windows driver, a C-size 
Windows 3.1 driver, and Epson and IBM ProPrinter emulations. 
The ProTracer II-GL model combines the base unit with resident 
HP-GL and HP-GL/2 emulations and 2 MB of memory. Providing 
support for all major CAD applications, ProTracer II-GL is priced 


For information on how to order, call Pacific Data Products 
at (619) 625-3652, FAX (619) 552-0889. 


а 
© PACIFIC DATA 
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Three Greenwich Office Park 
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TISCHLER UND SOHN 


Made in Germany since 1888. 


51 Weaver Street Greenwich, CT 06830 USA Telephone 203/622-8486 Telefax 203/622-8558 Toll-free 800/282:9911 


ys 


Sian ^. Circle 144 on information card 


Wood inlay 

Ceramic Tiles of Italy, an exhibit de- 
signed by James Wines, principal 
designer of New York-based SITE, 
features a layer-on-layer, double- 
wall concept focusing on the range 
of colors and materials produced by 
the Italian tile industry. Represented 
at this exhibit, Edilcuoghi will intro- 
duce a wood inlay series called In- 
tarsi in Legno (above) created by 
fashion designer Krizia. This residen- 
tial wall tile is bicottura, or twice- 
baked, with olive tree wood inlaid in 


8-by-8-inch porcelain white glossy 
tiles. The exhibit is jointly sponsored 
by the Italian Trade Commission, 
known as Assopiastrelle, an associa- 
tion of Italian ceramic tile manufac- 
turers, and che Italian Tile Center, a 
division of the trade commission. 
Circle 411 on information card. 


Tile literature 

Dal-Tile’s newest product catalog 
highlights the company’s various 
types of ceramic tiles. Included is the 
Marmi series, a marbleized glazed 
floor tile, in five natural shades, that 
can be applied to floors and walls for 
residential and light-traffic applica- 
tions. Also featured is the Couture 
collection, which creates a linenlike 
texture pattern on the tile. Four 
light natural shades are available. 
Dal-Tile also offers a natural stone 
series in Cambrian black granite and 
Carrara white marble. The natural 
stone has a polished surface and is 
recommended for interior walls and 
floors with moderate traffic. 

Circle 412 on information card. 


Circular tiles 

La Fabbrica di Faenza offers Planetti 
(above), a new series of large circular 
tiles with inserts that offer a contrast 
of color and configuration. The tiles 
measure 18?/4 inches and are manu- 
factured of a single-fired vitreous 
china that is 100 percent moisture- 
resistant. Planetti is heavily textured 
and appropriate for residential and 
commercial installations. This tile 
series is available in seven colors, 
from beige to dark green. 

Circle 413 on information card. 


Exterior wall tiles 

Seneca Tiles offers glazed and 
unglazed tiles for exterior wall appli- 
cations. The extruded tiles measure 
6 by 6 inches and are manufactured 
one at a time. The unique character- 
istics of these tiles include slightly 
rounded edges and corners and mi- 
nor surface and color variations. 
Square-, rectangle-, hexagon-, octa- 
gon-, and pentagon-shaped tiles are 
available. Custom sizes, shapes, and 
glazes can be specified. 

Circle 414 on information card. 


Weathered tile 

Florida Tile Industries offers Aspen 
from its Natura series, a floor tile 
that simulates weathered stone with 
a rubbed, matte finish. Teakwood, 
oxide, ironstone, sand, clay, and ver- 
tigree are available from the palette. 
The tiles measure 12 by 12 inches 
and are appropriate for residential 
and commercial floor applications in 
dry areas. The tile is stain-resistant 
and does not require waxing. 

Circle 415 on information card. 


All AIA Members: 


Questions about your AIA 
membership or ARCHITECTURE 
subscription? Please call the AIA 

Membership Department at 

1-800-242-3837. 


Please note: This number for AIA members only. 


Other Subscribers: 


Questions about your ARCHITECTURE 
subscription? 


In the U.S. call Customer Service at 
(800) 327-6969. 


Outside the U.S.call Customer Service at 
(614) 382-3322. 


Please note: These numbers are for subscribers not affiliated 
with AIA membership. AIA members must call the 
number listed above. 


(800) 248-0030 


P.O. BOX 5338 PASADENA, CA 


RoundRegister™ 
(Double Deflection) 


Spot Air Flow 

Air Volume Control 

Air Direction Control 
On/Off Operation 

Air Shower for Particle/ 
Dust Control 


INTERNATIONAL, INC 


91117 


(818) 289-5609 FAX (818) 289-5713 


Circle 34 on information card 
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real-world solutions with 


your peers 
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CELEBRATE THE BUILDING OF AMERICA 
v 


The National 
Building Museum 
celebrates American 


Achievements in 


Building. 


stablished in 1980, the National Building Museum focuses on all aspects of 
building, from the architects’ and engineers’ role in the original design to the 
finishing touch of skilled craftsmen. 
Become a member of the National Building Museum and see our exhibitions 
on buildings, construction techniques, landscape design, and architectural 
drawings; participate in our public programs on issues such as redevelopment 
in American cities and rebuilding our nation's infrastructure; and enroll your children in education 
programs on architecture, design, and urban planning. Take part in the annual Festival of the Building Arts 
where young and old can try their hand at building crafts; receive our award-winning quarterly publication iem: : 
BLUEPRINTS, which keeps you up-to-date on the world of building; and join our tours of construction sites й. and 
and the museum's home, the landmark Pension Building. NATIONAL 
If you are interested in architecture, building, engineering, landscape architecture, preservation, or urban BUILDING 
planning, the National Building Museum has something for you. Join today. MUSEUM 


Name 


Address 


City = Zip 


Student $25 Payment enclosed 
with proof of enrollment 


Contributor $35 Visa Mastercard 
Family/Dual $55 Account No. 
Sponsor $100 
Benefactor $250 
Patron $500 


Expiration Date 


Signature 


Mail to: Membership, National Building Museum, 401 F Street NW, Washington, DC 20001 
Make checks payable to the National Building Museum. Contributions are tax deductible to the extent allowed by law. 


There's one place 
architects 
hate visiting more 


Is having a root canal more enjoyable than 
researching specifications? End the pain. 
When you can't find what you need or 
don't understand what you have. call the 
architects at SpecLine9. Ask us about: 

* confusing manufacturer's literature 

* substitution requests 

* complicated standards 

* arcane guide specs 

* new products 
Unlimited telephone access to SpecLine® 
is available for as little as $100 a year.* 


Call 1-800-664-SPEC 


SpecLine. 


SPECIFICATION RESOURCE CENTER 


Circle 36 on information card 


*for firms with fewer than 5 professionals 
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Did you miss valuable 
information offered by 
advertisers in last month’s 
issue of ARCHITECTURE? 


The manufacturers listed below 
were advertisers in last month’s is- 
sue. They are anxious to provide 
you with their latest product infor- 
mation and literature for your 
planning needs. To receive this in- 
formation, circle the appropriate 
numbers on the self-addressed, 
postage-paid response card. For 
product literature from advertisers 
in this issue, circle the appropriate 
numbers shown on the 
advertisements. 


Albi Mfg., Div. StanChem 

Find out more about Albi Clad TF 
Exposed Steel Fireproofing. 

Circle No. 113 


Alumax Extrusions 

Call or write for details on 
Alu-Grafix™ coating. 
Circle No. 207 


American Stair Glide 

We offer a wide range of Porch- 
Lift Vertical Platform Lifts. 
Circle No. 115 


Andersen Corporation 

In today’s designs, it’s the brand 
that helps architects take value to 
new heights. 


Armstrong World Industries 
Introducing Wood Framery; 
Acoustical ceilings beautifully 
framed. Circle No. 119 


Bobrick Washroom 
Equipment 

Get details on our new Thrisling- 
ton Series. Circle No. 139 


Bradley Corporation 
Get the full story on our 
Express’ Lavatory System. 
Circle No. 145 


Calcomp, Inc. 

Send for more information on our 
TechJET” Personal. 

Circle No. 109 


Calcomp, Inc. 
Get the facts on our TechJET" 
Designer Series. Circle No. 99 


Calcomp, Inc. 

Find out more about our 
Designmate" Pen Plotter 
Series. Circle No. 193 


Certainteed Corp. 

Send for a brochure on our 
Carriage House Shangle”. 
Circle No. 135 


CNA Insurance 

Send for details on our Professional 
Liability Insurance Program. 

Circle No. 157 


Dal-Tile Corp. 
Send for our free 1994 Product 
Catalog today. Circle No. 195 


Dorma Group 

Find out why our line of 
surface mounted door closers 
has created so much interest. 
Circle No. 187 


Dupont Antron 

Find out why Dupont Antron® 
carpet fiber has no equal. 

Circle No. 141 


Elf Atochem North America 
Get the details on Kynar 500- 
based finishes. Czrcle No. 155 


Eliason Corporation 

Get the facts on our Easy Swing? 
double action impact doors. 
Circle No. 95 


Follansbee Steel 
Send for samples of our ТСЅ® 
finishes. Circle No. 191 


Forbo Industries 

Find out why Vicrtex Wallcover- 
ing won a Gold Neocon. 

Circle No. 129 


DOORS THAT HIT YOU 
ON IHE WAY IN 


WHEN DESIGNING A BUILDING, YOU HAVE A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. AN OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE YOUR VISION WITH EVERY 


PERSON WHO WALKS THROUGH THE DOOR. THIS OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS LOUDER WHEN THE DOORS YOU CHOOSE ARE FROM 
WEYERHAEUSER. THE WEYERHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL DOOR DIVISION PRIDES ITSELF ON MAKING THE FINEST SOLID WOOD 


DOORS IN THE WORLD. UNRIVALED VENEERS, EXPERTLY MATCHED COLORS AND STAINS, INFINITE 


SPECIFICATION OPTIONS AND STATE-OF-THE-ART CONSTRUCTION METHODS MAKE A 
WEYERHAEUSER DOORS IDEAL FOR ANY COMMERCIAL, EDUCATIONAL OR HEALTHCARE PROJECT. 
Weyerhaeuser 
SO WHENEVER THE JOB CALLS FOR IMMEDIATE IMPACT, CALL WEYERHAEUSER. (800)869-DOOR. 
TM 
WEYERHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL DOOR DIVISION SALES CENTER 1401 EAST 4TH ST., MARSHFIELD, WI 54449-7780. There Is No Equal! 


Circle 150 on information card 


Last Chance 


Georgia-Pacific 

Send for more information on 
our G-P Summit Series shingles. 
Circle No. 171 


Haws Drinking Faucet 
We offer exciting styles, enduring 
finishes and a stronger reputation 
for quality. Circle No. 143 


HEWI, Inc. 

A comprehensive range of door 
hardware, railing systems, cabinet 
hardware and bathroom acces- 
sories. Circle No, 201 


Hewlett Packard 

Get details on our new DesignJet 
200 monochrome inkjet plotter. 
Circle No. 93 


Intergraph Corp. 

Send for more information on our 
Project Architect for Windows 
NT. Circle No. 203 


Intergraph Corp. 

Send for free brochures and demo 
disks on MicroStation and Design- 
Works. Circle No. 173 


Kalwall Corp. 

Find out about our insulating, dif- 
fuse light transmitting building 
systems. Circle No. 97 


Kawneer Co., Inc. 

Serving the most advanced needs 
of the architect. 

Circle No. 179 


Kim Lighting 
Find out more about our PGL 
Omni-System®. Circle No. 123 


Landscape Forms 

Call or write for details on our 
Scarborough benches and litter 
receptacles. Circle No. 151 


LCN Closers 
Send for our Entrance Accessibility 
brochure. Circle No. 105 


Louisiana Pacific 

Our I-Joists and Gang-Lam® LVL 
beams will give you all the support 
you need. Circle No. 137 


Ludowici Celadon 
Find out more about our roof tiles. 
Circle No. 121 


Mannington Mills 

Find out more about our flooring, 
design and service options. 

Circle No. 163 


Patina Finishes 

Send for a free brochure on our 
"antique" finishes. 

Circle No. 103 


Take ADVANTAGE 
of your AIA Membership. 
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The AIA Advantage programs listed here offer AIA 
members value and discounts on a wide range 
of products and services. These companies 
contribute over $300,000 annually to supple- 

ment the funding of valuable professional and 
public outreach and advocacy programs. For addi- 
tional information call (202) 626-7300. 


Personal Services/Products 
NEW! GEICO Preferred auto and home owners 
insurance 800-368-2734 


MBNA No annual fee Gold MasterCard 
800-847-7378 


Business Services/Products 
SPRINT long distance discounts 
800-473-0898 


XEROX equipment discounts 
800-ASK-XEROX, ext. AIA 


AIRBORNE EXPRESS overnight delivery discounts 
800-MEMBERS 


PENNY WISE office supply discounts 
800-942-3311 


AIA MEMBER COMMUNICATIONS PLUS 
fax machines and fax paper discounts 
800-MEMBERS 


GEORGE ALBAN COMPANY standardized AIA 
trademark ad in the Yellow Pages; call your local 
AIA chapter or (408) 559-8808 


Car Rental Discounts 

ALAMO HERTZ 
800-354-2322 800-654-2200 
#ВҮ211621 CDP ID #11356 


AVIS NATIONAL 
800-331-1212 800-CAR-RENT 
AWD# A991400 RECAP #5600509 


BUDGET 
800-455-2848 
CorpRate Association 
#8760009820 


W THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
“ШЕР OF ARCHITECTS 


Pella Corporation 

Call or write for a free Pella? 
Architectural Design Manual. 
Circle No. 127 


Pittsburgh Corning 

Find out how our distinctive glass 
block can bring your visions to 
light. Circle No. 175 


Portals Plus, Inc. 

Send for our free 100-page 
architectural manual. 
Circle No. 117 


Pozzi Window Co. 
Call or write for a free catalog. 
Circle No. 165 


Schlage Lock Co. 

Specify Primus and add ultimate 
key control and security solutions 
to your project. Circle No. 147 


Schuller Roofing Systems 

Get information about Schuller 
Phenolic Foam Roof Insulation 
and possible steel deck corrosion. 
Circle No. 111 


Seiho Intl. Inc. 

Get more information on our 
Aluminum Vent Louvers. 
Circle No. 101 


Shakertown Corp. 

Send for our new, free builder’s 
packet or architect’s binder. 
Circle No. 199 


Siedle 

Communication Systems 

Get further details on the Siedle- 
Vario® System. 

Circle No. 133 


Sloan Valve Co. 

Find out more about our new 
Optima Plus® for closets. 
Circle No. 131 


Softdesk, Inc. 

Send for a demo on our AutoCAD 
Release 12 for Windows. 

Circle No. 177 


Spacesaver Corp. 

Send for more information on our 
mobile storage systems. 

Circle Nos. 
209,211,213,215,217,219 


Tectum, Inc. 
Call or write for our new interiors 
brochure. Circle No. 107 


Velux America 

Get the facts on our “CABRIO” 
Balcony Roof Window. 

Circle No. 159 


Wausau Tile 
Send for details on Terra Paving 
Products. Circle No. 205 


Weather Shield Mfg. Co. 

Get further details on Supersmart 
wood windows and doors. 

Circle No. 125 


Weyerhaeuser Door 

We take pride in making the 
finest solid wood doors in the 
world. Circle No. 161 


Wilkhahn, Inc. 

Find out about our complete line 
of office furnishings. 

Circle No. 153 


Xerox Engineering Systems 
Get the facts on our Xerox 2515 
Engineering Copier. 

Circle No. 149 


Zumtobel Lighting 

Write for information on our 
Holistic lighting systems. 
Circle No. 181 


We put our best into 


TechJET " plotters and printers. 


We suggest you do the same. 


Genuine 
CalComp Papers 


Clear and Matte 
CalComp Films 


1 
Ре e CalComp Inkjet 
di i Cartridges 


PRECISION-MAT 
CALCOMP SUPP 


the laboratory. 


CHED 
LIES 


Our engineers want to make sure you get the 


same print quality out of your TechJET that they see in 


So they design the supplies, too. 


It's the only way to be certain your media and ink 


are precision-matched to your print engine. And that 


you get crisp lines and clean output every time. 


The kind that only comes with genuine CalComp 


paper, film and inkjet.cartridges. 


Which can be found at your nearest CalComp 
dealer, or by calling 800-545-5989, ext 654. 
After all, you chose CalComp for the right output. 


So be sure to start with the right input. 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE |------ 1 


d 
=t Calcomp 


TechJET is a trademark of CalComp Inc. © 1994 CalComp Inc. 
Circle 38 on information card 
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T&P Neat File 


No excuses after this 
information exchange 
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Glazed Curtain Wall 


CSI Section 08900 


Structural silicone glazing 
When specifying structural silicone 
glazing, architects should consider 
off-the-shelf systems. For large pro- 
jects, custom systems can be de- 
signed for a small additional cost. 
Whether a standard or custom sys- 
tem is specified, proper joint sizes 
must be employed to obtain ade- 
quate safety factors. The joint size 
should always be recalculated for 
each job, because wind loads and 
the sizes of openings vary greatly. 

Unless an architect is faced by un- 
usual circumstances, the structural 
silicone joints should be sized based 
on a maximum designed stress of 20 
pounds per square inch (psi). The 
maximum 20 psi is an accepted in- 
dustry standard that is also endorsed 
by major structural silicone suppli- 
ers. To calculate the required struc- 
tural silicone depth—the “bonding 
surface” —a relatively simple for- 
mula can be employed: 


structural silicon depth= 

[0.5 x smallest dimension of largest 
window opening (ft.) x wind load 
(psf)] + [20 (psi) x 12 (in./ fc.)]. 


То put the bonding surface for- 
mula into practice, consider a win- 
dow opening that measures 5.2 feet 
wide and 6.5 feet high, with a de- 
signed wind load of 30 pounds per 
square foot (psf): 


structural silicon depth— 
[0.5 x 5.2 (ft.) x 30 (psD] + 
[20 (psi) х 12 (in./fc.)]. 


The resulting value for the struc- 
tural silicone depth—*/s inch—can 
then be applied with confidence to 
construction documents. 

John R. Sturdevant, АТА 

Heitmann & Associates 

Chesterfield, Missouri 


Elastomeric 
Sheet Roofing 
CSI Section 07530 


Vapor relief at roof 

When a vapor retarder is required in 
a low-slope roofing system, special 
care must be taken to allow for the 
release of any vapor that becomes 
trapped between the retarder at the 
bottom of the roofing and the mem- 
brane at the top. If it remains, this 
trapped vapor can cause the mem- 
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ROOF EDGE VENT DETAIL: Incorporates continuous cavities along front and back. 


brane to blister and the insulation to 
deteriorate. Installation of small 
metal membrane vents or hoods, 
recommended at a spacing of one 
per every 1,000 square feet of roof, 
and edge vents at the fascia or para- 
pet are two methods of venting that 
allow vapor to escape. 

Membrane vents require the cre- 
ation of roof penetrations and may 
eventually cause problems, depend- 
ing on the degree of care taken dur- 
ing installation. They are not favored 
by roofing manufacturers and are 
typically unacceptable for long-term 
roofing guarantees. Edge venting 
along parapets requires careful 
placement of the various elements of 
construction to permit passage of 
the vapor to the outside—along 
with additional gasses generated by 
the building insulation. 

A venting system against a ma- 
sonry parapet that is “tighter” than a 
stud-and-sheathing parapet incorpo- 
rates grooved vent board and several 
horizontal cavities or passages within 
the coping support construction. 
When spring clip-type copings are 
installed, ample air circulation space 
is available. With the more common 
wood support system (above), it is 
critical not to block off the grooves 
to permit vapor to find exits along 
the back or front of the coping. 


For better quality assembly, it is 
preferable to specify plywood instead 
of dimensional lumber, which has a 
tendency to warp. The coping must 
not be sealed along the drip edges. 
Gunar Ejups, AIA 
Odell Associates 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Architects are encouraged to contribute 
their practical suggestions about specifica- 
tions and detailing, including drawings, 
for publication. Send submissions to: 
ARCHITECTURE 

1130 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 625 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

or fax them to: (202) 828-0825 


